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For Seekers After a Christian 
Commonwealth 


The Eternal Quest. A Book of In- 
dividual and Corporate Worship for 
Seekers after a Christian Common- 
wealth. By William Alva Gifford. 
(Association Press, New York.) 


One finds in schools of religion often 
painful differences between students, on 
the one hand, seeking clear ideas, who 
think of religion in terms of social reform, 
tasks of social betterment performed; and 
students, on the other hand, who will 
deepen piety, perform methodical tasks of 
devotion and prayer and who are critical 
of irreligious busyness. In the church at 
large, among ministers of our own denomi- 
nation and elsewhere, one hears rumblings 
of a conflict between “the social gospel’’ 
and ‘genuine spirituality” or ‘‘the deeper 
piety.”’ In this small but rich volume there 
is the living evidence that any such conflict 
is entirely spurious. We have here living 
water from the stream of devotional life— 
piety—in seekers after the Christian Com- 
monwealth—the Kingdom of God. There 
are twelve services, none requiring over 
twenty minutes; a prayer, a hymn, a 
thought for the day, a closing prayer. 
Each service is a unity in itself and a 
larger unity with all the others around the 
common passion for the Christian Com- 
monwealth. 

The reviewer found a rapid reading of 
the book to. be a devotional act. The re- 
reading of the ‘thoughts for the day” 
showed them to be brief reinforcements of 
the mind, increasingly demonstrating that 
the social gospel arises from the devotion 
of the spirit and its metaphysical con- 
stitution and is not the banal thing its 
protagonists often make it. This little 
book nullifies the disgraceful divorce be- 
tween piety and reform which renders the 
former empty and the latter without 
foundation. 

The spirit of the book may be sensed 
through a few quotations. Dr. Gifford 
says: “This ‘practice of the presence of 
God’ has had a place in creative personal 
piety throughout all history. It is a sus- 
taining energy to the tireless ones, in the 
work of the commonwealth of God. But 
it is rather in eclipse among us now for 
several reasons. The first is that very 
ancient one: disloyalty. Persons who once 
prayed remember occasions when, knowing 
the right, they quite consciously refused to 
do it; and they have never been at home 
with the Presence since. There is in us alla 
perception, almost an instinct, that we can- 
not be right with God and wrong with so- 
ciety.” “The commonwealth of God will 
not displace evil without a struggle; and in 
this struggle tact and acceptability are not 
the great qualities.” 

After describing the social groups of 
Judea when Jesus came preaching the good 


tidings of the Kingdom, Sadducees, Phari- 
sees, Zealots, simple folk outside all classes: 
and of very insecure life, he says: ““These: 
are all with us still—privileged persons, for 
whom the world has provided generously 
and who are therefore devoted to things as 
they are; devout persons, loyal to ancient 
creeds and forms, to whom change is dis- 


loyalty to God; violent persons, impatient 


of moral suasion and hot for revolution; 
simple, uncritical persons, easily influ- 
enced but without understanding or dis- 
cipline. And there are a few, a very few, 
disinterested, disciplined and wise, who will 
follow patiently wherever truth may lead, 
serve steadfastly any cause that is right. 
In them lies the hope of the future.” 
By Wade 
* * 
An Extraordinary Book 


Alcoholics Anonymous. (Works Pub- 
lishing Company. P. O. Box 657, New 
York City. $3.50.) 


This extraordinary book deserves the 
careful attention of anyone interested in 
the problem of alcoholism. Whether as 
victims, friends of victims, physicians, 
clergymen, psychiatrists or social workers, 
there are many such, and this book will 
give them, as no other treatise known to 
this reviewer will, an inside view of the 
problem which the alcoholic faces. Gothic 
cathedral windows are not the sole things 
which can be truly seen only from within. 
Alcoholism is another. All outside views 
are clouded and unsure. Only one who has 
been an alcoholic and has escaped the 
thraldom can interpret the experience. 

This book represents the pooled ex- 
perience of one hundred men and women 
who have been victims of alcoholism— 
many of them declared hopeless by the 
experts—and who have won their freedom 
and recovered their sanity and self-con- 
trol. Their stories are detailed and cir- 
cumstantial, packed with human interest. 
In America today the disease of alcoholism 
is increasing. Liquor has been an easy 
escape from depression. As an English 
officer in India, reproved for his excessive 
drinking, lifted his glass and said, ‘‘This is 
the swiftest road out of India,” so many 
Americans have been using hard liquor asa 
means of flight from their troubles until 
to their dismay they discover that, free to 
begin, they are not free to stop. One 
hundred men and women, in this volume, 
report their experience of enslavement 
and then of liberation. 

The book is not in the least sensational. 
It is notable for its sanity, restraint, and 
freedom from overemphasis and fanati- 
cism. It is a sober, careful, tolerant, sym- 
pathetic treatment of the alcoholie’s prob- 
lem and of the successful techniques by 
which its co-authors have won their free- 
dom. 

(Continued on page 969) 
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Barth’s 


ARL BARTH has written a little book* which in 
its English translation fills only eighty-seven 
pages, but it will echo in the religious world 

like the explosion of a colossal bomb. 

The man who stood up in Germany and uttered 
the amazing declaration, ‘I say no,’’ now again says 
“No” to Nazi claims and assumptions with the power 
and strength of an Amos or an Isaiah. He adds to 
his faith works, and calls on all Christians to defend 
their frontiers against the Nazis. He has emerged from 
the closet where he wrote his philippics against “filthy 
works,” and taken his stand in a world where men are 
dying for freedom. His inconsistency, if such it be, 
shines with the light of heaven. 

He is the same old theological Barth, with his 
“word of God,” his divinely ordained church and his 
Christology of “prophet, priest and king.’ The 
church is called to service, Barth says. It cannot 
have an inner life without outward expression, and 
that expression must deal with the things that Christ 
teaches, exemplifies, commands. 

The witness of the church involves confession of 
Christ as Son of God, but it must result in definite 
decisions on contemporary questions. There is a deal 
of theological qualification to the works of the church. 
All must be for Christ—not for the works. But the 
thrilling thing about it is that Barth speedily arrives: 
“Woe to the church if, when the hour and occasion 
comes, she is silent, or merely meditates and discusses, 
or just falls back into a bare recitation. Woe to her 
if she sleeps . . . . while Jesus Christ himself is in 
sore trial and we should be watching along with him.” 

Barth, like most of us, feels embarrassed often by 
his supporters. ““The church may not let herself be 
disconcerted or hindered by approval of any sort, any 
more than by opposition.’’ She is not to fear her neigh- 
bors any more than her foes, “‘even were those neigh- 
bors the most frightful Liberals, Jews and Marxists.” 
She must not be so troubled about the transcendence 
of the Kingdom of God, “‘a thing which isn’t really 
so easy to menace,”’ that she becomes a dumb dog. 

If National Socialism had remained simply 
another form of government, even an arbitrary one, 
Barth would not be calling upon Christians to oppose 
it. He is, like the Pope, convinced that the church can 
live under a republic, a monarchy or a dictatorship. 
There are any number of political questions, in his 


*The Church and the Political Problem of Our Day. By 
Karl Barth. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price $1.00. 


Bomb 


opinion, highly important, in which the church can 
be neutral. 

But the Nazi government is totalitarian, not only 
surrounding and determining men in utter totality but 
abolishing their human nature, and not merely limit- 
ing human freedom but annihilating it. It claims to 
be a divine power—“‘the divine power.”’ By its claims 
it has become ‘‘a religious institution of salvation,’ 
and to Barth a daemonic one. It is a new Islam. 
With the authority of Divinity it crushes and kills all 
who oppose it. 

So while Barth is opposed to war, he gives his 
blessing to the Czech soldier who defends his frontier. 
Had the book appeared a little later, can we doubt 
that he would have given his blessing to the Pole? 

“The earthly external order is best carried out if 
it appeals to the free man instead of taking freedom 
away from man,” but Barth never would have written 
this book to exalt democracy per se. He conceives it 
to be the duty of the Christian to preserve human right 
and justice, but he is willing to go along with any form 
of government, and acknowledge that no state ever 
has been or can be faultless. But when all sense of 
justice is lost in a state and the freedom of the church is 
at stake, it is the duty of the Christian to do more than 
remain neutral or simply to pray for deliverance. 

There are wars that the church must oppose. 
There are others where the church can be neutral. 
The church as such cannot wield the sword. But in 
the attack of the Nazis upon Czechoslovakia Barth is 
proud to think that he said to the Czech soldier, ‘“The 
Christian Church will stand behind you.” 

As a praying church, the church must support 
armed defense against the dissolution of the just state. 
And members of the church in their capacity as mem- 
bers of a just state must in a military sense render to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s. 

Barth, of course, is a literalist. He is forced to 
explain passages like ‘The powers that be are ordained 
of God,” but in an hour of world crisis and world agony 
he shows that he has a religion that lifts him above 
silence, evasion, compromise, neutrality. 

Through the archaic forms Barth uses shines a 
faith that stands the test. 

Would that men in liberal churches could speak 
today with the assurance and ability of Barth! Would 
that they could show as much courage and consecra- 
tion! 

The word of God is not the limited thing that 
Barth makes it, at least in theological theory. That 
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word to be sure is in his holy Book, the Bible, but that 
word also is in and through this brave man. 

Everything of Barth is read in the United States, 
but we doubt if anything that he has written will be 
more widely read in church circles and more univer- 
sally discussed than ‘“‘The Church and the Political 
Problem of Our Day.” 


* * 


AS LALONE SEES IT 


URING the past week, Emerson Lalone, acting 

for the Universalist Headquarters organization, 

sent out to the newspapers of the country a 

concise account of what has been planned for Wash- 

ington. We believe that our people ought to see it, 

and so present it here. It will encourage people who 

are undecided to go to Washington, and it will help 

those who are going to form in their minds a clear 

picture of the Convention in advance as seen by an 
informed man. 


Universalist churches of the United States and 
Canada will meet for their biennial convention at the. 
Hotel Mayflower and the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church in Washington, D. C., October 16 to 20. 
Among the outstanding leaders in the field of religious 
liberalism who will be present and have part in the pro- 
gram will be Dr. Robert Cummins, General Superin- 
tendent of Universalist Churches, Dean Clarence R. 
Skinner of the Tufts College School of Religion, Bishop 
Edwin H. Hughes of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, editor 
of The Churchman, Owen D. Young, and Professor Hor- 
nell Hart. 

Issues of major importance that will come before 
the delegates will be the future of the Universalist work 
in Japan, discussion of a unified church program, and a 
project to adopt a contributory annuity retirement 
income plan for ministers and other employees of the 
Universalist Church. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz of Newark, New Jersey, former 
General Superintendent, will present for consideration 
“Future Work in Japan’’ at a conference Wednesday 
morning, October 18. At the plenary session of the 
convention on Wednesday Dr. Robert Cummins will 
present a program for unified church action in all fields 
of Universalist endeavor. The ministers will discuss 
the proposed retirement plan at their sessions, and the 
plan will come up for vote at one of the business sessions 
of the gatherings. 

Special features of the convention will be the eve- 
ning sessions to be held at the Universalist National 
Memorial Church. Tuesday evening, October 17, the 
convention will gather in its national church for worship 
and Communion service. Wednesday and Thursday 
evening will be given over to discussions of the town 
meeting type under well-known liberals. Wednesday 
evening, Dr. Frank W. Ballou, superintendent of schools 
for the District of Columbia, will preside at a discussion 
of ‘Liberal Religion in the Present World Situation.” 
Dr. Ballou will have for a panel to discuss the subject 
Bishop Edwin H. Hughes, of Washington, Dean Clar- 
ence R. Skinner, Tufts College School of Religion, and 
Dr. John Ray Ewers of Pittsburgh. On Thursday 
evening the Honorable Clement Robinson, former 
Attorney General of the State of Maine, will preside 
at a discussion of “Religion and Future America.” Mr. 
Robinson will have as panel members Professor Harry 
F. Ward of Union Theological Seminary, Dr. Frederick 


M. Eliot, president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, editor of The 
Churchman. 

Mr. Owen D. Young, well-known Universalist lay- 
man, will preside at the closing banquet to be held at 
the Hotel Mayflower Friday evening, October 20. 
Mr. Young will present a young man, the Rev. Har- 
mon Gehr of Columbus, Ohio, who will speak on ‘Our 
Past,’ and a beloved elder statesman of Universalism, 
Dr. Lee S. MeCollester, Dean Emeritus of Tufts College 
School of Religion, who will speak on “Our Future.” 

* * 


NOT ONE GUILTY MAN BUT MANY 


JUDGE in sentencing a youthful bank cashier 
for misuse of bank funds recently, reprimanded 
the directorate of the bank for paying their 

employee less than a living wage and thus putting him 
under great temptation. According to the press he 
declared the directors ‘‘guilty of dereliction of duty” 
in failing to pay a “living wage’ to a man responsible 
for thousands of dollars. We are convinced that the 
judge’s condemnation is richly deserved. 

Unfortunately he had no legal power to mete out 
punishment to the directors partly responsible for 
this young man’s downfall. It is significant, however, 
that courts now take cognizance of such facts. The 
court’s displeasure and reprimand, though it be short 
of justice, is none the less an influence in the right di- 
rection. It will tend to make other bank directors 
consider more seriously their duty in the matter of | 
compensation for young men who are responsible for 
handling thousands of dollars. 

E. H.L. 


* * 


OUR WORD FOR PEACE 


VALUED correspondent says that the Uni- 

versalist Church should make a clear declara- 

tion for peace and good will now, and not wait 
for the Convention, that The Christian Leader is the 
mouthpiece of followers of Christ and believers in the 
Christ idea, that the editor is admirably qualified for 
the task because he had personal experience of the 
horrors of war, and that therefore she looks forward 
with confidence to our ‘‘word for the creation of peace 
and joy again in this time.” 

Do we need to say that we are saddened and 
shocked by the outbreak of war, that we long for peace 
and good will among men and that the membership of 
Universalist churches and all other churches, right 
wing, left wing, middle of the road churches, are one 
with us in this feeling? Because we believe that the 
ery ‘“Keep America out of war’ sounds usually from a 
low ethical plane, because we insist that Christ taught 
that we must bear one another’s burdens and take 
our share of hardship, because we admit that hours 
come when nations cannot avoid war, we are no “war 
monger.” We recognize the evil power of some 
munition interests, the grip that militarism has on 
some otherwise fine minds, the menace to liberty in 
fighting for liberty, and the wickedness of war, but we 
see also the spread of autocracy, Jews cruelly driven 
from one land to another, churches closed up or told 
by irreligious men what they can say or not say, the 
rights of people trampled underfoot, freedom crucified. 
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Now if some man declares that the only way out 
is for us to be crucified with freedom, we shall respect 
his view and contend for his right to maintain it. But 
we are absolutely sure that, for us, the right way is to 
resist the brute, arrest the maniac, put up a bulwark 
for the helpless refugees and keep inviolate the lands 
where democracy still lives. 

But God help us all to keep hate from festering 
in our souls, ill will from dominating all our waking 
thoughts, joy from springing unbidden as we read that 
our enemy is dead. We are living in parlous times. 
We are on the top of a toboggan slide that leads to 
hell. It will be bad enough if bombs get us but it will 
be almost unforgivable if hate gets us who are called 


Christians. 
* * 


MAKING LIFE EASIER FOR OTHERS 


N countless ways we can make life easier for others. 
We do not need money or jobs at our disposal 
for the undertaking, although with money and 

jobs we can do a great work. 

Without money or any other form of material re- 
source we can make life easier for our associates, and 
by the same token we can make it hard. 

In the realm of jazz and glamor, occasionally we 
find a man thoughtful enough to say, ‘‘I shall be sure 
to leave that girl with bitter thoughts to carry around 
with her if we do some of these things which seem so 
desirable and which everybody in our set is so willing 
to condone and excuse.”’ By not doing the things that 
bring lifelong regret to another person, we set them 
free to run the race without a heavy handicap. 

More than one form of self-indulgence makes life 
hard for someone else. We have no readers who are 
not able to make their own list. 

For all housekeepers and homemakers we can 
make life easier by care in not coming into the clean 
rooms with muddy boots, care in hanging up or putting 
away our belongings, care in not creating a turmoil over 
this or that. 

We make life easier in business by being prompt, 
orderly, careful—doing what we agree to do and when 
we agree to do it. Often we can do one another’s 
work, but that is not what we are thinking about. 
We are asking ourselves if our carelessness makes it 
hard for others to do their own work. We often find 
that it does. In other articles we have quoted the old 
saying, “‘We sin against our beloved not because we 
do not love but because we do not imagine.’”’ More 
important than hanging up coat or hat or not muddy- 
ing up the floor is putting ourself in another person’s 
place. What does he have to face? Has he had our 
opportunities? What has he to look forward to? How 
is our word or act bound to affect him? If we possess 
or can cultivate a little imagination, we may acquire 
the priceless gift of understanding, and is there any- 
thing that smooths out the pathway more than to have 
our works, our words, our longings and ideals, under- 
stood? 

We have made here only a poor little list of oppor- 
tunities in a field that is limitless. Here is life. Here 
are we. Here are millions and millions of people living 
in the same day that is given to us. Are some of 
them heavy laden because of us? Are some of them 
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: 
near the end of their rope because of us? It may beso. 
It may be more so than we realize. ; 

Then are there others with a song in their hearts 
because of our cheer and thoughtfulness? Are there 
people wiser in temptation because we are wise? Are 
there those who are walking the last mile bravely be- 
cause we are on earth? 

* * 


HOW WE DIFFER ABOUT THE WAR 


HE Rev. Martin Niemoeller was commander of 

a submarine in the World War and won dis- 

tinction. As a minister he served one of the 

best churches in Germany. When the Nazi govern- 

ment attempted to control the churches, Niemoeller 

stood out against the government and eventually 
was sent to a concentration camp. 

Now he offers to re-enlist in the navy and go back 
to dangerous service upon a submarine. He follows 
his light. He obeys the inner voice. 

English and Scottish churchmen almost to a man 
accept the hard, dangerous path of physical resistance 
to Hitler. It is a terrible necessity that is laid upon 
them, but they accept it as a lesser of two evils. 

American churchmen seem to be almost unani- 
mous in the view that we should have nothing to do 
with an unholy, stupid, brutal thing like war. We 
are much alone in our insistence that we should take 
our part in the hardship and suffering of the world. 
But the finest characters in our churches and some of 
the best minds declare that, no matter how much a 
war can be defended, they can have no part in it. 

All these differing views represent conscientious 
conviction. 

We can at least unite in declaring that it is a 
terribly complicated world problem, and that we sac- 
rifice no principle and evade no duty if we are courteous 
and kind to one another. 

tk ok 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Some people seem to succeed fairly well in dodg- 
ing responsibility and in throwing their burdens upon 
others, but life catches up with them at last and they 
come up against what they cannot dodge. And after 
all, have they had as much from dodging as the man 
has who has faced things? 


In the coalition of Russia and Germany we have 
two powerful nations who are at war with religion, 
lined up together. Does Italy with its millions of 
Catholics want to travel on with them? 


Referring to Romain Rolland’s book ,“‘Above the 
Battle,’ Elmer Davis said, ‘‘Evidently he has come to 
the conclusion that there is no room for anyone above 
the battle now.” 


We do not know whether or not there will be a 
rebirth of religion in our country, but we know that 
there can be a rebirth in the individual lives that want 
it. 


All the reports that we have received speak of 
large entering classes in colleges and theological 
seminaries. 
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Crossroads of the Crisis 
Devere Allen 


BJECTIVE facts about the crisis are well known, 
of course, in the United States. But how the 
crescendo of events moved to a climax here in 

Europe can never be portrayed by “spot news” from 
radio or press. What are the emotions that stir the 
European masses? How reliable have been the press 
and radio as interpreters of events? What do the 
people really think in their organized and individual 
lives? On such queries a belated article may throw 
some valuable light. 

Twelve days ago we were in France. Which 
means not Paris, but the provinces. Conventional 
reporting says that France is calm, united both in a 
desire for peace and a readiness for war if need be. 
Substantially this is true; but the calm is more in the 
controlled press than in the hearts of the people. 

All the barbed wire strung on iron rails protruding 
above the earth from four to six rows deep, fails to give 
any true sense of security to the people along the 
Belgian and German frontiers. Make no mistake 
about it; what they want is security from Hitler, yes, 
but security even more from war. Those in North 
America who detest the Munich Pact, as does the 
writer, must reckon with a certain aspect of French 
opinion which prevailed during the crisis of Sep- 
tember, 1938, and which still prevails today, all news 
commentators to the contrary notwithstanding. Da- 
ladier, more than anyone else, was amazed when he 
received plaudits instead of insults from the crowd on 
his return from Munich. Twelve days ago we knew 
that, whatever the world might think, even though 
Poland were victimized by a Munich peace, the men 
and women of the French provinces would prefer it 
to combat. 

For two days in the early part of the week before 
the climax, there was only that crisis tension now 
familiar to most Europeans. It is almost tangible, 
but indefinable—something that seems to float in the 
very air and which tends to make people cling to- 
gether in little knots, discussing vehemently and for- 
ever asking questions. 

The tension is punctuated by a note of deep sin- 
cerity on Tuesday night when King Leopold broad- 
casts the appeal of the small nations (in which Switzer- 
land finds it prudent not to join) for a peaceful settle- 
ment. He hasn’t quite the affection of the masses held 
by his late wife, whom they venerate, but even his 
critics seem to feel that personally he would be with 
the under-dog excepting when he himself falls under 
the domination of a cynical ruling class. He speaks 
generalities, but simply, fervently, and it is not without 
effect among his countrymen, if not really heeded in 
Berlin and Warsaw and other capitals. Anyone who 
thinks, as many news commentators have stated, that 
the King took this action at the request of the Pope, 
to instigate another Munich settlement, is definitely 
mistaken. Without violating confidences, it is not 
possible to state the truth of how the appeal to the 
small countries came, and later, from them, but I can 
positively say that it was not, as so often stated, at 
the behest of the Pope. 


In Bruges, where this summer there is an elabo- 
rate exposition of paintings and other works of art by 
Memling and various masters, it is pointed out that 
Germany has loaned thousands of dollars’ worth of 
valuable exhibits to this collection temporarily, and 
they have not been recalled, as they might be if war 
was contemplated. Hitler might forget art, people say, 
but not money value.- If no guarantee of peace, it does 
suggest that Belgian neutrality will be respected. 

Wednesday, August 23, was aday of shock. The 
people in the streets were stunned. Flaring headlines 
told the news that the Soviet-Reich Pact, long antici- 
pated by realistic observers but a surprise to the 
masses, had passed from rumor into actuality. Great 
crowds gathered throughout Brussels, which is a cross 
roads for all that passes from one part of Europe to 
another—commerce, culture, travelers, finance, ru- 
mors, and facts. On that day I hastened to consult 
expert opinion, particularly labor opinion, certain to 
be best informed on such an issue. As successive 
editions of the papers were laid before two men whose 
seasoned experience in the affairs of Eastern Europe 
it would be hard to match, their faces grew more grave. 
No, there was no clause in the treaty releasing one 
party if the other attacked a third nation. This was 
the hope of the labor press in Britain, which had 
long shown the most naive faith in Soviet foreign 
policy even though abhorring Communist policy 
at home. “It is no longer merely bad, it is the very 
worst.’”’ This is the general verdict. Will this give 
Hitler a free hand outside Russia and Eastern Europe? 
Will this destroy illusions of popular frontism in 
France, Britain, and elsewhere? Will it pry loose and 
bring back to solid ground the scores of pink intellec- 
tual, who have floated downstream for so long in 
America, not behind any purposeful program, but in 
the wake of Communist opportunism? ‘These, natu- 
rally, are things I wanted to know. The answer uni- 
versally was in the affirmative. 

Profoundly, another widely experienced labor 
observer summed it up: ‘‘It is now a race between that 
collaboration which has been going on between com- 
mercial interests in the democracies and the totali- 
tarian states and power politics. As at Munich, there 
is now and at all times a tendency for Daladier and 
Chamberlain to make their peace with the Axis, on 
the urging of identical interests in all these countries. 
But power politics also plays its role, and, too, there 
is much sincere feeling now among the people pushing 
the leaders of the democracies into a firmer stand. 
With Russia standing aside and continuing to supply 
the Axis with huge quantities of oil and other neces- 
sities for Hitler’s conquests, the ordinary considera- 
tions may not in this case prevail.” 

Devoted groups of young Catholics in Belgium, 
Holland, and France join with Protestant young people 
in fervent appeals for a peaceful settlement. In their 
ranks they have many who have been resisting peace- 
time conscription, and they expect there will be many 
more in the event of war. 

In France, Communist papers are suppressed 
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amid the rejoicing of 95 percent of all non-Communist 
workers. Groups of the most diverse political, social, 
educational, and religious complexions fairly tumble 
over one another in issuing denunciations of Russian 
“treason against civilization.’”’ Most astonishing in 
all this, perhaps, is the very surprise itself, so widely 
shown. What single sanctionist power when Musso- 
lini invaded Ethiopia actually increased its trade with 
Italy? It was Russia. Where is the Axis getting 
manganese for munitions and oil for war? From 
Russia. Observers in Berlin, with many of whom I 
have talked as they came out on the last trains when 
the frontier was closed, have known that for some time 
negotiations between Hitler and Stalin have been in 
progress. The policy is now confirmed that was sug- 
gested in the recently published volume, ‘‘Germany’s 
Revolution of Destruction,’ by Herr Rauschning, a 
former Nazi who foretold a German-Russian alliance 
-as inevitable—as ‘“‘the confluence of two streams which 
run towards the same sea.... that alliance is 
Hitler’s coming great stroke.” If this is not yet an 
alliance, on paper, in economic and _ psychological 
effect it is. 

I find a magazine hitherto unknown to me, 
“Nouvelles d’Autriche (News of Austria). Thinking it 
may be a bearer of underground tidings, I inquire and 
read. No, it is one of those things you find in this 
maddest of mad worlds—a periodical put out jointly 
by Communists and Monarchists. To date they 
have not required a pact! 

Troops are marching to the front in Holland, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Denmark, all the neutral coun- 
tries. The clatter of arms being handed out and the 
clangor of trumpets fill the air. The neutrality of 
those small countries will be preserved if they can trust 
the word of the Germans, the British and the French. 
But people here haven’t forgotten that five years be- 
fore the World War, General Sir John French sur- 
veyed the Belgian terrain for the route to be taken if 
British troops felt it necessary to violate Belgian 
neutrality, and they know that French snipers were 
in the country before a German foot crossed the east- 
ern frontier in 1914. This time they trust the pro- 
fessions of Hitler only because it seems to fit in with 
his general requirements, but some are nervous about 
their friendly neighbors should the pinch really come. 
There are forts between Belgium and France, but 
many contend they were erected only as a gesture 
toward neutrality to satisfy the determination of the 
Flemings to keep out of another war; at any rate, the 
Walloons criticized their creation, on the floor of 
Parliament. 

People of all opinions, from extreme left to ex- 
treme right, feel that Roosevelt’s pleas this time have 
done good. There was doubt about his appeal of 
last spring, and the chance it gave to Hitler for a dra- 
matic reply, but this time everyone thinks it tended 
to put the moral faith of America on the peace side. 

It is pleasant to read in the British papers that 
Sir Neville Henderson, Ambassador to Berlin, has 
always been able to get on well with Goering “because 
they are both fond of shooting,’ and natural enough 
to hear, by radio from London, that ‘owing to the 
international situation, hunting has been suspended.” 
We receive a message from the most brilliant news- 


paper correspondent we know, a world-famous figure, 
summarizing an international broadcast in which he 
takes a more hopeful view than others, some of whom 
have been practically urging the United States to take 
off its coat and vest and come over here to make 
democracy and peace safe once more by militarism 
and by war. The Belgian people are not optimistic. 
Among them there are many pacifists, yet as a race 
they will fight against invasion as did their forbears 
in the days of Caesar. They are kindest of all Euro- 
pean peoples, perhaps, to foreigners in their midst. 
They have more reason to fear war, from their history, 
than almost any other people. They debate furiously 
as each night they look ahead to tomorrow and ask 
apprehensively, ‘What will it bring?”’ 

Religious and progressive circles generally have 
not overlooked the attitude of the Soviet press, 
taken even while behind the scenes negotiations with 
Hitler were going forward. As late as July 30, Investa 
said: ““The second imperialist war has only begun. 
The whole world knows Germany to be the aggressor.”’ 
On August 15, Pravda said: ‘The war of the Soviet 
Union against Fascism will be the most just and lawful 
of all the wars of humanity.”’ Sardonic amusement is 
rife over what The Spectator pungently calls ‘“‘the in- 
credible abandonment of principles fanatically pro- 
fessed by both Herr Hitler and M. Stalin.’’ Papers 
point out graphic descriptions of how the Soviet pro- 
duced swastika flags to greet Ribbentrop on his 
arrival by air in Moscow, though no British and 
French flags were flown when the diplomats of these 
countries arrived weeks ago for their negotiations. 
When Ribbentrop came, the swastika banners were 
hung low so they could not be seen by the public out 
in the streets. One joke going the rounds says that 
Hitler is ordering a new Nazi salute—the palm held 
out in anticipation, and the fingers crossed. Another 
described Stalin as wearing a happy smile as he 
jovially affixes his signature to the old anti-Comintern 
agreement. 

Belgium possesses some 8,000,000 people and 
600,000 gas masks. A couple of hundred thousand 
more are being ordered. This leaves everybody pro- 
vided for except 7,200,000, including us. 

British conservative journals are now doing every- 
thing they could to foster the conviction that peace and 
democracy would be helped by Uncle Sam in the role 
of rescuer. The Sunday Times gravely gives a reason 
for not considering Danzig as the real issue, and hints 
at the aims of a war: “‘The Poles are one of the historic 
great peoples of Europe. On no reckoning could their 
subjection be compatible with the maintenance of a 
Balance of Power.”’ Brushing all recent history lightly 
aside, it tries to convince its readers that ‘“‘before 1933 
the talk was not of rearmament, but of disarmament.” 
It remains for the Financial News, however, to strike 
the most ominous note of all in a day of reviving hope, 
by reporting a comment from a broker on London’s 
bourse. He cried, acutely aware of rapid-fire financial 
events in his speculative utopia, “Heaven help the 
Stock Exchange if it is peace!”’ 

Virtually the entire press of Britain and France, 
and about 90 percent of all American correspondents 
in these countries, are determined to drag America 
into the war, or to run the risk of it, at the earliest 
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moment. Every speech of anyone remotely con- 
nected with authority in the States who comes out 
against neutrality and for early entry into the war, 
gets big headlines; hardly a word is printed about the 
elements who want to help Europe in every construc- 
tive way possible, but still want to remain out of war. 
Why can not America remain neutral, when to remain 
neutral is the passion of countries infinitely closer 
and with far more at stake in a victory over Fascism, 
by war, than America? 

We are all warned here that it may be necessary 
to put out lights on an instant’s notice when the word 
is given. We still think that logic leans toward peace. 
The delay isimportant. Something of the psychologi- 
cal value in postponing combat that was originally 
expected of the League of Nations has been projected 
by entirely different factors into this time of tension. 
Delay is important, too, strategically as well as psy- 
chologically. A man who served with the German 
artillery in 1914 in Poland, and who is now bitterly 
anti-Fascist, backs up, from his own experience, the 
contentions of numerous military experts that the 
Polish countryside is lacking in roads and is filled with 
treacherous swamps which, after the second week of 
September and often earlier, would impose a tremen- 
dous natural obstacle to tanks and heavy guns. 

Returning travelers emphasize that despite strict 
rationing of supplies, only now have the German 
people begun to suspect the depth of the abyss that 
yawns before them. 


When they heard Hitler’s strident speech in the 
fateful early hours of September 1, they knew, many 
of them, what lay ahead. So, once again, it is war— 
war for peace and democracy against imperialism and 
reaction! Who is right in this clash of war aims and 
this complex of ambitions? Hitler, never; his speech 
and his actions on this day have served to convince 
the whole world of his megalomania. But not, either, 
the Poles; they have driven out Jews, too, and have 
destroyed democracy at home long before the present 
menace. In Britain and in France, only a miracle 
will prevent the forces of violent, reactionary im- 
perialism riding the whirlwind, as a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. And in these lands that so many of us love, 
shall we see during the war and at the end of it, the 
vindication of the smug and hardboiled ruling class 
that for a time will certainly prevail; the fearless 
and outspoken Independent Labor Party, led by men 
who spent terms in prison in 1914-18, and which de- 
clares that it can give no support whatever to British 
imperialism, any more than to German Fascism; or 
that steadfast body of Quakers and religious men 
and women of other denominations whose pronounce- 
ments in recent days have been equally calm and un- 
afraid, and touched with the golden warmth of a way 
of life so constructive in the main that even war can- 
not be permitted to turn it to destruction? In one of 
these directions or another, America will have to hope 
and work and build. 

Brussels, September 1. 


India and the Joy of Fellowship 


Rosalie West 


T the foot of the jungly hills where I live, there 
is a little town called P—. It is a lovely place; 
completely hemmed in by rolling green hills. 

On one side is a huge pond—a ‘“‘tank,” the Indian 
people call it—covered in season by sacred lotus 
blooms. In the early morning one sees men wading 
out into it waist-deep, plucking the long-stemmed 
blossoms, to sell to temple worshipers. In the center 
of the town towers the dome of the Maharajah’s 
palace, and leading up to it is a broad, clean street, 
lined on both sides with cocoanut-palms. 

I was walking leisurely along this street one 
morning, thinking of pineapples. This was the season 
for them, and I wanted some to take with me when I 
left for home on the morrow. As I peered into one of 
the tiny open shops, a man who had been busily 
writing on a bit of paper spread over the step, looked 
up, saw me, and started to his feet. 

It was Mr. Baskarao, one of the many who had 
tried to teach me the Oriya language, twenty years ago 
when I lived in P—. He was a Brahmin, and wore his 
native dress: a loosely-draped lower-cloth of thin white 
cotton, and a small piece of the same material thrown 
over his shoulders, below which hung his “sacred 
thread.”” His head was clean-shaven, except for a 
short twisted lock that hung down at the back. The 
red and white marks of the Siva worshiper were drawn 
upon his forehead. 


“It’s you, Mother!” he exclaimed. ‘‘You have 


come to P— again. Why don’t you come oftener? 
You have forgotten all your old friends.” 

“Not at all,’ said I, smiling at him, “but there is 
so much work to do at home that I have no time to stay 
in P—, except for a day occasionally on my way back 
and forth.” 

My friend has large brown eyes, with a trick of 
opening them tremendously wide and fixing them 
earnestly upon one. He did so now. 

“*Will you come to my house?” 

“Nothing would please me better.”’ 

He slipped his bare feet into a pair of sandals, and 
clattered along the pavement beside me. 

“This is a joy day for me,”’ he beamed. 

I asked him what he had been writing, and he 
showed me the little paper. It was a hymn, in Oriya 
letters. 

“O God, Eternal One, 
Lord of the world— 
Shelter of the helpless—”’ 


“T have been translating it into my own lan- 
guage,” he explained, “from this book of Bengali 
hymns. One can find so many more beautiful things 
in Bengali than in Oriya. That’s why I’ve learned 
the language.” 

I looked at the well-thumbed little paper-bound 
book, its pages covered with dainty pointed characters 
—all undistinguishable to me. This had been his 
morning occupation, as I chanced upon him. I smiled 
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as I asked myself how many of my Christian friends 
in Canada I might call unexpectedly upon, and find 
busy at translating hymns into English from another 
language, which they had taken the trouble to learn 
for that express purpose. 

“Sing it for me.” 

He chanted it slowly as we walked along, ex- 
plaining the difficult words. 

When we reached the Brahmin Street, he scolded 
me because I couldn’t recognize his house—one of a 
long row of (to me) identical-looking low, whitewashed 
dwellings, joined wall to wall. I had visited him 
several times before; once years ago to see his new 
baby daughter, his only child. He used to tell me all 
his dreams and plans for her. His whole life seemed 
to be wrapped up in the wee tot. When she was five 
years old he said: “‘She has a good mind. I am going 
to educate her. I am determined not to give her in 
marriage when a child, as my caste people do.” 

Then when I saw him a few months later, he told 
me she was dead. I was amazed at the calmness 
with which he spoke of her, knowing how he had loved 
her. 

“God gave her to me,” he said quietly, “now He 
has taken her to Himself. Why should I grieve?” 

And this man was supposed to be a “‘heathen”’! 

He led me through a narrow, dark room into the 
courtyard, where the sacred tulasi plant was growing 
in the middle of a little altar. He drew out a canvas 
chair for me, and called his wife. She sat on the ce- 
ment floor beside me—a quiet, dignified girl—and we 
chatted in Oriya. I asked why she had removed the 
jewels from her ears and nose. “I have not worn 
them,” she said, “since the little one died.” 

“She still geieves,’”’ sighed her husband. ‘“That’s 
why I took her on a pilgrimage to Benares lately—to 
try to help her find peace.” 

“Peace comes from within the heart,’’ I replied, 
“through prayer, communion with the Father. There 
is no other source. As we call upon Him, trust Him 
and abide in Him, we shall find it growing into us.” 

Suddenly I became aware how completely the re- 
lationship among us three had changed, since the old 
days. I felt a new intimacy of fellowship that warmed 
and uplifted my heart. It seemed that there was no 
longer any barrier between us; that we were one 
in heart and soul—free to speak simply and naturally 
of what was in our thoughts. I smiled as I recalled 
the visits I used to make to these Brahmin homes in 
former days. How I dreaded coming! I never knew 
what to say. An awkwardness lay upon us all. A 
painful nervous tension clamped the roots of my 
tongue, the while a stern inner monitor urged: “Say 
something! Preach to them! Try to save their souls. 
That’s what you’re supposed to be doing; that’s what 
you're in India for.” 

But not now—thank God, not now. 

“T am different from what I used to be,” I told 
them. “I am not trying any more to convert people 
from their religion to mine.” 

My host opened his big eyes, in wonder. “Oh, 
Iam glad; lam so glad!” hesaid. “Because, of course, 
there is only one God. And we must all be worshiping 
Him. But you must keep on doing religious work— 
don’t stop that,” he hastened to add, earnestly. 


“Never!—so long as there are people on earth 
who have not found Him. Never, so long as there is 
sin and poverty and trouble in the world.” 

He took me to a near-by house, where I met his 
brother-in-law, a tall, muscular chap with marks of 
the sacred ashes on his bare arms and chest. He 
was holding his new baby daughter, his fine face 
glowing with fatherly pride. Again that blessed sense 
of fellowship, of oneness, smote me with a thrill of 
joy. I seemed to have caught a glimpse that day of 
the divine Christhood of every man. It was as 
though a sudden second-sight had been miraculously 
bestowed upon me; and in every soul I met, the 
Creator’s image shone out, claiming its oneness with 
the bit of His likeness that glowed within me also. 
I have had that vivid sense of oneness several times, 
when talking with Hindu friends. 

Mr. Baskarao took me to a shop where I found 
my pineapples. He carried them for me to the bunga- 
low, where I was staying with the lady missionary. 
Looking about for something to give him, I found a 
little religious paper, and showed him some of the 
meditations I had been using. 

He read iteagerly. ‘‘Thisis good,” hesaid. “Will 
you send me some of these? Why can’t we exchange 
our good things with one another? Yousend me books 
and papers, and I’ll send you the hymns I translate 
from Bengali.” 

“T’ll be very glad to do so.”’ Again that radiant 
sense of loving fellowship. 

The missionary came and sat with us. In a 
bantering way, my brown friend said to her: “‘You see, 
I come to your home dressed as a Brahmin. One 
must give gifts to Brahmins, you know! One re- 
ceives merit that way. What will you give to me?” 

The lady seemed a bit embarrassed. I pointed, 
smiling, to the paper in his hand. ‘J gave you some- 
thing—food for your soul.” 

His face quickly sobered. ‘“‘You have given me 
here,” he looked reverently at it, “a lac of rupees.” 

When he had gone, the missionary sadly shook 
her head. 

“Poor Baskarao!’’ she sighed. ‘‘He has been here 
so often—has been in contact with the Gospel all these 
years—and look at him. He’s more of a heathen 


than ever.” 
* * * 


WEBSTER’S LABOR LOST 


We like to boast loudly that with the increase in printing, 
wisdom descends upon the people like dew from heaven. But 
there are doubters. Those doubters, darn ’em, tote forward 
most annoying facts. Even the poets are pessimistic. Here is 
a stray newspaper clipping sent us by Line Harger containing 
W. E. Farbstein’s conclusions. 


The dictionary grows 
Continuously bigger, 

The verbal census shows 
Each year a larger figure, 

For lexicographers 
Continue to expand it 

As knowledge’s increase 
Continues to demand it. 


And yet, in spite of this endeavor, 
People stay as dumb as ever. 
—Linotype News. 
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More About a Particular Case” 


Dr. Pitkin, sponsor of the following comment upon 
the article by Dr. Cummins which appeared in the 
Leader September 9, courteously sent a copy to the 
General Superintendent so that he might reply at the 
same time that the article appeared. In response to 
our request Dr. Cummins wrote the following. 

The Editor. 


I have reread with care my words appearing in the 
September 9 issue of the Leader. Were there time to do 
so, I might now add to what was said at that time, but 
I can see no reason why I should explain, modify, re- 
tract, or apologize. No names are mentioned, either of 
persons, churches, or states. It has been amusing to 
note, however, how people in regions remote from each 
other have assumed that a specific “‘case’’ cited in the 
article referred to them. The shoe has been found to 
fit in the most unexpected places. If it has pinched a 
bit, I am truly sorry. My one and only aim (the 
primary responsibility with which I have been charged) 
is the well-being of the Universalist Church. Know- 
ing the General Superintendent as I do, I am ever so 
certain he is fallible. He may be wrong. If he is, he 
is ever ready to be convinced. Until then he will ride 
no fences. He did not agree to take the office with his 
own security in mind. He took it to serve in the best 
way he knew and in accordance with the light he had. 
All that has been thus far attempted, all plans for the 
future, will withstand unbiased scrutiny. Let the axe 
strike and the chips fall where they may. 

Robert Cummins. 


ECAUSE it seemed to be based upon misinfor- 
mation and misunderstanding and hence ex- 
tended the area of misinformation and mis- 

understanding, the article by Dr. Robert Cummins 
entitled ‘“‘The Symposium and Some Cases’ which 
appeared in the September 9 issue of The Christian 
Leader merits some comment. 

We in Vermont and Quebec have, until this time, 
been only mildly interested in the battle which has 
been raging over the proposed increase of authority 
for the office of the General Superintendent, and per- 
haps there is no occasion for us to manifest concern 
over the matter even now. Because of comments 
that have been made to us by members of the head- 
quarters staff and because of statements made in 
letters to us from the headquarters staff, we are under 
the impression that the ‘‘case’”’ described in the third 
paragraph on page 859 of the Leader above mentioned 
has reference to the Vermont and Quebec Universalist- 
Unitarian Convention, its board of trustees and its 
Superintendent. If our assumption is incorrect, we are 
unduly aroused and there is no occasion for this 
comment. 

Apparently the person “‘high up in the officialdom 
of a State Convention” to which reference is made is 
the Superintendent of our Convention. As Dr. Cum- 
mins says, he was ordained as a Christian minister. 
In addition to that he is in fellowship with the Uni- 
versalist and the Unitarian denominations. He was 
brought up in a Universalist family, with a background 


*Prepared by members of the Board of Trustees of the 
Vermont and Quebec Universalist-Unitarian Convention and 
sent by Dr. Royce S. Pitkin, president of the Convention. 


of liberalism running through several generations, and 
is thoroughly familiar with the history and spirit of 
Universalism. Certainly those who are familiar with 
his work in Vermont and Quebec know that he has 
worked tirelessly to promote the cause of Universalism 
and the Vermont and Quebec Universalist-Unitarian 
Convention. Moreover, they know him to be a con- 
genial democratic representative of the Convention. 
Through his efforts the names Universalist and Uni- 
tarian have been preserved and the liberal parishes 
kept alive in many Vermont communities. Because of 
his devotion to the cause of religious liberalism, this 
individual has made many sacrifices in money, energy, 
health and personal advantage in order that he might 
better serve the parishes and the people of his state. 

To say that he no longer uses the names ‘‘Chris- 
tian” or ‘‘Universalist”’ is to deny his entire record of 
service. Apparently someone has misinterpreted to 
Dr. Cummins his position regarding the use of the 
terms “Christian” and ‘Universalist.’”’ Our Superin- 
tendent has stated that he believes Universalist is a 
broader term than Christian, and accordingly the 
Leader should be called the Universalist Leader rather 
than the Christian Leader. He also goes so far as to say 
that 2f such terms as Universalist, Unitarian and 
Christian tend to keep liberals apart those terms should 
not be used. Is such a sensible use of semantics or the 
possession of such a tolerant attitude an adequate 
reason for giving to the General Superintendent the 
authority to remove from office the superintendents of 
State Conventions? 

Dr. Cummins writes that this official says ‘‘that 
he will do as he pleases with churches in his province, 
and that his (they are ‘his’) board of trustees approves 
what he is doing.’”’ With the latter part of this state- 
ment there can be no disagreement. The board of 
trustees has approved the work the Convention Super- 
intendent has done and is doing. Moreover, he is in 
frequent consultation with the board and has never 
displayed any tendency to act in a manner that would 
be contrary to the policies adopted by the board. We 
have examined copies of his correspondence with the 
headquarters staff in Boston and have been unable 
to find any statements to the effect that “‘he will do as 
he pleases with the churches in his province.”’ Neither 
have we been able to discover any act or declaration 
by him in his relations with the parishes of this Con- 
vention that could give support to such an allegation. 
On the contrary, such criticism as we have received 
from our own churches has been to the effeet that he 
did not tell the local societies what they must do. In 
other words, in that sphere he has shown the utmost 
respect for the congregational genius of Universal- 
ism. 

Dr. Cummins also states that ‘‘this Universalist 
minister, this State Convention official, this representa- 
tive of the General Convention (without consulting 
General Convention officials and against their ex- 
pressed wishes) persists in seeking the financial aid of 
another denomination on the promise to them that 
he will federate Universalist churches with their 
churches.”” Surely Dr. Cummins has again been mis- 
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led. What are the facts? First it should be stated 
that if it is the Vermont and Quebec Convention to 
which Dr. Cummins refers, the official to whom he 
refers is not only a Universalist minister, he is also a 
Unitarian minister. He is the Superintendent of the 
Vermont and Quebec Universalist- Unitarian Con- 
vention. In this Convention the Unitarian parishes 
are as much an organic part as the Universalist 
parishes. The president and the vice-president of the 
Convention are Unitarians. The Convention gives a 
small amount of financial support to the American 
Unitarian Association and sends delegates to its 
meetings. The president of the American Unitarian 
Association was one of the two leading speakers at 
our 1938 convention, the other one was Dr. Cummins. 
‘The latter was fully aware of the fact that the Uni- 
tarians and the Universalists were thus united in 
Vermont, as the president referred to the union when 
introducing Dr. Cummins at the convention. Thus 
if our Superintendent is the representative of the 
Universalist General Convention in Vermont, he might 
‘with a similar logic be regarded by the Vermont Uni- 
-tarians as the representative of the American Unitarian 
Association. To our knowledge, however, no such 
-claim has been made. 

The church to which Dr. Cummins apparently 
‘refers has not been paying quotas to the General 
‘Convention, though it is known as a Universalist 
-church. It is, however, in good standing with the 
“Vermont and Quebec Universalist-Unitarian Conven- 
tion and has regularly paid its quota. The General 
‘Convention has given it no financial assistance in re- 
-cent years, if at all. The denomination from which aid 
was sought was Unitarian, not another denomination 
but the other denomination of our Convention, an or- 
ganization chartered by the State of Vermont as a 
Universalist-Unitarian Convention. Furthermore, the 
aid was sought because an official of the American 
Unitarian Association had said that he was desirous 
-of assisting in the work of our Convention and that 
financial aid might be secured for a weak church. It 
was stated that a local church could not qualify for 
‘such aid unless it was actually affiliated with the 
American Unitarian Association directly. The mem- 
bers of the parish were informed of this situation, as 
were their minister and the members of the Vermont 
-and Quebec Universalist-Unitarian Convention board 
of trustees. Here seemed to be an opportunity to 
further the cause of liberal religion by bringing a little 
financial help to a needy church. 

The parish, the minister and the Convention trus- 
tees were in favor of the proposal, why shouldn’t one 
of our member churches be free to seek aid from an or- 
-ganization with which we are affiliated? 

As a matter of courtesy officials of the American 
Unitarian Association consulted with the General 
‘Superintendent of the Universalist Churches concern- 
ing the situation, whereupon the latter protested 
sharply to the Superintendent of the Vermont and 
‘Quebec Convention, who immediately consulted with 
the trustees of our Convention and with the minister 
.of the church. Apparently not wishing to disturb the 
harmonious relations between the two national de- 
nominational bodies, the Unitarian officials took no 
further action and neither the local church nor our 


Superintendent has made any effort to carry the issue 
further. 

In the closing sentence of the paragraph devoted 
to this particular case, Dr. Cummins says, “This same 
official has no standing in quite a number of the 
parishes in his state.’”” The members of our board of 
trustees are perplexed as to the source and meaning of 
this statement. To say that our Superintendent has 
no standing is indeed a serious charge. To say that in 
some parishes he is unpopular with certain individuals 
would be quite different. Undoubtedly our Super- 
intendent is not universally popular. What frank 
and fearless official is? Even incumbents of the 
General Superintendency and other headquarters jobs 
are not well regarded by all members of the parishes 
they visit. 

By making this reference to a veteran in the cause 
of liberalism does Dr. Cummins mean to suggest that 
the General Superintendent should be given the 
authority to remove officials appointed by the duly 
elected governing board of a State Convention? And 
if that is his wish, is it in keeping with the democratic 
principles that have so long characterized the liberal 
churches of America? 

For many years there has been discussion about 
the desirability of unifying the Universalist and 
Unitarian denominations. In Vermont the talk has 
produced results. For six years Unitarians and 
Universalists have been working together within a 
single organization. No issue has arisen from within 
to disturb this much desired situation, but if our posi- 
tion is not acceptable to those who administer the 
affairs of the national organization, Vermont may be 
compelled once more to set itself up as an independent 
republic until such a time as its democratic principles 
may become acceptable. 

In conclusion it should be said that this article 
represents the official attitude of the board of trustees 
of the Vermont and Quebec Universalist-Unitarian 
Convention. It was written and approved by mem- 
bers of the board of trustees. The Convention Super- 
intendent had no part in writing it and it has not been 
referred to him. It is written solely to correct what 
we feel is a false and unfair impression. 


* * * 


SAY IT SO IT WILL BE UNDERSTOOD 


Here is the way one editor of a secular publication instructs 
his reporters. It has some things in it that might be taken to 
heart by all who are ambitious to break into print: 

“We do not commence, we begin. We do not purchase, 
we buy. We do not pass away, we die. We are buried in coffins, 
not caskets. We are not all gentlemen, but we are all men. All 
women are not ladies, but all women are women. All women 
are female, it is true, but dogs, horses and pigs can also be 
female; hence, in deference to our women, we shall not ‘class 
them as mere females.’ We do not reside in residences, we live 
in homes. We do not retire, we go to bed. Our priests, ministers 
and rabbis are not divines. Our lawyers are not barristers. Our 
undertakers are not morticians. Our real estate dealers are not 
realtors. Our plumbers are not sanitary engineers. Our cobblers 
are not shoe rebuilders. All fires are not conflagrations. And 
the first reporter who writes of a body landing ‘with a dull, 
sickening thud’ will land with a dull, sickening thud in the street, 
with hat in one hand and pay envelope in the other.’’—Religious 
Telescope. 
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What’s Right with the Churches? 


A. Ritchie Low 


ID you ever hear of a gasoline salesman who 
spoke disparagingly of the gas his company 
sold? Ever meet a magazine salesman who 

didn’t believe that his little mag was positively the 
best thing to be bought for ten cents? Or did you 
ever run up against an automobile engineer who didn’t 
believe that the engines he designed were the best 
thing money could buy? No, you haven’t. 

Each one believes, and rightly so, in the article he 
is trying to sell the other fellow, whether it be gasoline, 
a magazine or a nice, new shiny car. Indeed, unless 
he did he wouldn’t stay long on the sales-force. The 
boss would see to that. No half-hearted attitude is 
allowed, he must speak a good word for the thing he is 
selling, or else—! 

In Protestantism we need more men, especially 
ministers, who will do for the Church what these sales- 
men do for their companies. There is a tremendous 
need for both clergy and members who believe so 
wholeheartedly in the thing the churches are trying 
to do that there will be about them the sort of con- 
tagious enthusiasm that will tackle even the impos- 
sible. 

Nothing is more deadening than to go to a con- 
vention and hear so-called leaders, who ought to know 
better, berate the churches and say all manner of evil 
against them falsely. Frankly, I’m heartily sick of 
this defeatist attitude. Not only is it out of harmony 
with the facts, it gets us nowhere. It’s bad enough to 
have outsiders do it, the scoffers, the cynics and others 
of that stripe, but to have the leaders of the church 
join in the chorus is just a bit too much. 

This does not mean, mind you, that I believe in an 
ostrich-like attitude, saying all is well when one knows 
that all is very far from being well. We ought to face 
facts squarely, come what may. There ought to be 
no mere blinking at the issues that confront us on 
every hand. With a faith grown courageous we ought 
to be utterly frank in facing our failings. On the other 
hand, to begin by adopting an apologetic attitude is to 
defeat our very purpose. The Church is the greatest 
agency on earth; indeed it has been entrusted with the 
task of representing God in the world. It is no done- 
in-a-corner affair, it is nineteen hundred years old, 
has been doing business at the old stand for many a 
day, and will continue to the end of time. Its founda- 
tion is Jesus Christ and its business is to be his wit- 
ness. 
Let us, then, quit this business of going around 
spreading gloom, going hither and yon talking about 
what ails the church, knocking it, belittling it, referring 
to it in a condescending way. God knows there are 
enough at that sort of business on the outside without 
the insiders joining in the chorus. Instead, for a 
change, let’s talk up the Church! Let’s get acquainted 
with its long, fine history of service to mankind. Let’s 
grasp the fact that it is the Church that has kept the 
world on its keel and acted as a lighthouse in a dark 
and weary world. Let’s give it a boost and seize every 
opportunity to tell what’s right with the churches. 
And what is right? Many things. 


First, the old competition is going by the board. 
Once upon a time members would sing “You in your 
small corner and I in mine,’’ whereas now one hears 
“Like a mighty army moves the Church of God.”’ And 
it’s moving, make no mistake about that. Univer- 
salists hold union services with the ‘‘Congos,’’ Metho- 
dists and Unitarians observe Holy Week together and 
take part in the same service, the Salvation Army and 
the Church of the Nazarene, the Presbyterians and 
the Lutherans, all work together harmoniously and 
co-operatively in many, many places. Indeed, when 
we come to working together the forces of Protestan- 
tism can teach the fraternal organizations a thing or 
two. In a united program in a given community they 
are way ahead of the Elks, the Grange, the Masons 
and the Odd Fellows. Let’s be thankful for this grow- 
ing spirit of unity. 

Another thing. The social consciousness of the 
denominations is now everywhere recognized. When 
the American Federation of Labor holds a convention 
in an American city, Sunday morning finds some of its 
leaders occupying strategic pulpits. Many of the 
leaders in the church, clerical and lay, have been in 
the forefront for social justice. Indeed, so active have 
many of our parishes become in various sections of 
this country that ultra-conservatives are beginning to 
raise their eyebrows and ask themselves, like Nicode- 
mus, how can these things be? No matter. Let the 
good work continue, only let’s aim to be fair to both 
employers and employees. As a rule the pot cannot 
call the kettle black! 

Then too, speaking of what’s right with the 
churches, think how much we’re doing for and with 
our young people. It isn’t so long ago that people 
said that boys and girls should be seen but not heard. 
Nowadays, thanks to the new viewpoint, we know full 
well that where they’re not heard they’re very seldom 
seen! In the field of religious education we’ve got a lot 
to be thankfulfor. Think of the thousands of summer 
camps that dot the landscape. Ferry Beach, Winne- 
pesaukee, Lake Fairlee, Isles of Shoals, and a thousand 
more like them where young people have an oppor- 
tunity to sit down, talk things over, find themselves 
spiritually, are given something to think about. 
Twenty-five years ago there were very, very few such 
summer camps. Adult summer schools are also com- 
ing into their own and more and more can be expected 
along this line. 

Let’s not overlook another encouraging sign. 
Everywhere there is a growing recognition of the fine 
work done by missionaries on the foreign field. A 
president of a Chinese university sat opposite me at a 
banquet the other day up in Vermont, a brilliant 
young Chinese, the product of one of our missionary 
colleges. He was enthusiastic about what’s been done 
in his land. I only wish those who are half-hearted 
about the work abroad could have heard his glowing 
account of what the men and women we’ve sent from 
our churches have meant to his homeland. Don’t 
overlook either what missions have meant in the way 
of providing a native leadership. This university 
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president was an example of what I mean. Think of 
what Kagawa has meant to the people of Japan and to 
the churches of the west. His education was made 
possible through American funds, his spiritual awak- 
ening by an obscure Presbyterian worker who recog- 
nized him as a lad of parts. Hospitals have been built 
in many lonely, out of the way places in the regions 
beyond because we have sent as our representatives 
overseas men and women who care. 

Think of what Grenfell has meant all these years 
to the fisher folk of the lonely coast of Labrador. He 
too was sent out as a messenger of mercy by the forces 
of Protestantism. Out yonder in Equatorial Africa is 
Albert Schweitzer, doctor, writer, famous organist and 
all round servant of the Most High. What sent him 
there? Who keeps him there? Knowing his story as 
well as I, you know the answers. Let’s never forget 
that when it comes to Protestantism’s contribution to 
our civilization we’ve got something to write home 
about! 

These things I’ve mentioned are just a drop in 
the bucket. I might speak of the co-operative move- 
ment, a movement that owes much of its momentum 
to the work done by our pastors and church leaders. 
Mention might well be made of the social agencies 


maintained by the churches, the numerous hospitals, 
the homes for the aged, the hostels for young people 
landing in a strange city, the colporteurs sent to the 
shantymen, the lumber jacks who labor far from the 
beaten track, of the religious journals like The Chris- 
tian Leader, papers that wield influence out of all pro- 
portion to their circulation, papers that libraries the 
country over think are important enough to put on 
their reading tables. 

And so, in the name of all that’s fair and square 
let’s abandon once and for all the spirit of apology. 
On the contrary, let’s be proud of our churches, what 
they’ve done in the past, what they’re capable of 
meaning to the future, let’s watch out for the things 
that hinder, let’s face frankly the sins that so easily 
beset us, but on the other hand let’s think in terms of 
what’s right rather than in terms of what’s wrong with 
the churches. 

By thinking of our churches in terms of forward 
looking organizations, bent on doing the Master’s will, 
I am persuaded that we shall succeed much more 
readily in attracting others to the cause than we shall 
if we go about our business in a half-dejected manner, 
intimating that we have a great future behind us! 

What do you think? 


Shall Uncle Sam Emulate Pontius Pilate? 


Alfred C. Lane 


HAVE received from Germany, dated August 20, 

a letter from a German who has been helped in 

scientific work by an American Foundation, and 
wanted to report on what he had been paid for before 
war broke loose. He wrote that “Europe was in a 
crisis,’ that ‘‘Germany took the position that the 
Versailles Treaty was null and void, since it was 
exacted after Germany had laid down arms on the 
basis of the fourteen points. On the basis of those points 
Danzig and the Corridor should be returned.” 

Was the surrender of the Germans made to us as 
one of the ‘Allied and Associated Nations’? Did 
Americans have a hand in the Versailles Treaty and 
American experts help to draw the boundaries of 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, the latter organized in 
America? 

If so, can we, any more than Pilate, wash our 
hands of responsibilities and expect to be justified be- 
fore God or man in trying to remain neutral and 
isolated? 

The Scripture does not have much use for the 
man who evades responsibilities. It was Cain who 
said, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” Skipping over 
Deborah’s denunciation of Meroz, a town that “came 
not to the help of the Lord against the mighty,” and 
Obadiah’s of Edom that stood aloof while Jerusalem 
was sacked, we find in Jesus’ parables that the men 
who passed by on the other side of the road from the 
man who fell among thieves, the man who did nothing 
with his pound, and those in the great dramatic scene 
of the final judgment who had not been helpful, cut 
a sorry figure. So we are not surprised to read of the 
church of Laodicea in the last book of the Bible that it 
was spewed out because it was “‘neither hot nor cold.” 

If, before the last great war, we had notified Ger- 


many that an invasion of Belgium would be an un- 
friendly act, warranting suspension of trade, we might 
have saved Germany from a criminal mistake. 

Anyway, I have been assured by one of the Bul- 
garian delegates to the Neuilly peace treaty, as well 
as by Bulgarian-born relatives, that Bulgaria could 
never have been dragged into the war by Ferdinand, 
had it been known that the United States was not 
neutral. The war would not then have spread to 
Palestine. Our three years of neutrality last time 
helped no nation. It prolonged our profits, but we 
should not have had to send an expeditionary force 
had we not waited until the others were bled white. 

A recent letter from a distinguished German, who 
is helping to make Germany autarchic, remarks: ‘The 
time for isolationism is also passed. That is a moral 
postulate enforced efficiently by the progress of war 
aviation.” I do not know whether he had in mind 
English planes over Belgium and Holland, or French 
and German over Switzerland. 

I know apart from printed news that Switzerland 
has feared partition between Mussolini and Hitler, 
and has suffered from Hitler propagandists. 

A letter says that the policy of the “Spartan” 
(a euphemism for Totalitarian or Nazi or Fascist) 
ideology is to conquer others, one by one, taking the 
weakest first, and in the opinion of this correspondent 
successful resistance can come only by co-operation 
of the non-Spartan nations and their abolition of in- 
voluntary unemployment. 

Had we backed the World Court, as Republican 
and Democratic Presidents and majorities in Congress 
have wished, or had we joined the League of Nations 
on condition of fitting changes, it would have helped. 
But let us not fool ourselves into thinking that any- 
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thing we may do or not do now will clear us of our 
responsibility. 

For France giving Armenians back to Turkey, 
for Germany wiping out Czechoslovakia, for the out- 
come of the Spanish War, we have responsibility. 

We are by no means solely responsible. 

Pontius Pilate was not solely responsible for the 
death of Jesus Christ. 


* ok OX 


PREVENT CHURCH FIRES 
E. M. Conover 


IXTY MILLION DOLLARS would build many miles of fine 
church buildings. This represents the fire loss of church 
property in the last eighteen years. 

Before winter, church buildings ought to be thoroughly 
examined for fire hazards. The examination ought to be made 
by someone who is expert in locating possible causes of fires. 
Local fire department officials are usually glad to co-operate in 
such an examination. The standing committee on church build- 
ing should instruct employees how to report hazardous condi- 
tions and how to make a periodic inspection of the building. 

Frequently church fires originate from perfectly controllable 
causes. It is especially important for church buildings to guard 
against fire, because in many communities the fire-fighting equip- 
ment is designed mostly to fight residence fires. This means 
that, unless the church really wants a fire of this kind, it should 
provide efficient first-aid fire-fighting equipment and instruct 
employees in how to use it. 

A common cause of church fires is overheating of furnaces 
to hurry up the heating of a cold church in time for service. It 
would be very much better in most cases to keep the church 
partially heated throughout the winter. This, too, would prob- 
ably result in the church buildings being used more frequently 
during the week. Sometimes church fires are charged to faulty 
electric wiring, while, probably, carelessness about cleaning 
chimneys and pipes, accumulations of discarded decorations, 
scenery, paints, etc., if not the causes of fires, greatly aid in their 
spread.—Interdenominational Bureau of Architecture. 

ok * bd 


ADDITIONAL CHURCHES ENTITLED TO DELEGATE 
REPRESENTATION AT WASHINGTON 


As of September 30, 1939 


On August 10 we published a list of churches entitled to 
two voting delegates (one man and one woman) at the biennial 
session of the Universalist General Convention to be held in 
Washington, October 16-20, 1939, by reason of the fact that they 
had made a contribution on quota for the two fiscal years since 
the last Convention, as required by the constitution and by-laws. 
The following is a supplementary list of those churches from 
which payments have been received since August 10, thus en- 
titling them to representation: 


California: Oakland; Pasadena. 

Connecticut: Danbury. 

Georgia: Rockwell Church, Winder. 

Illinois: Avon; Chicago, St. Paul’s; Peoria. 

Indiana: Pleasant Valley. 

Iowa: Waterloo. 

Maine: Augusta; Pittsfield; Round Pond. 

Massachusetts: Chelsea; Everett; Framingham; Haverhill, West; 
Lawrence; Lynn; North Attleboro; Worcester, All Souls. 

Michigan: Detroit; Farmington; Horton. 

New Hampshire: West Chesterfield. 

New Jersey: Newark. 

New York: Dolgeville; New York City, Divine Paternity. 

Ohio: Cincinnati; Eldorado; Sharon Center. 

Pennsylvania: Philadelphia, Messiah; Wellsburg. 

Rhode Island: Harrisville. 

South Carolina: Feasterville. 


Vermont: Bellows Falls; Hartland Four Corners. 
Wisconsin: Racine. 
Canada: Olinda, Ontario. 

We are also publishing below a list of those churches which 
are technically entitled to representation at the Washington 
Convention because we have credited on their quota account 
contributions from individuals, either Cent-a-Day or Loyalty 
Fellowship. These churches have made no direct contribution 
during either one or both of the fiscal years since the last Conven- 
tion. ‘ 

Connecticut: Norwich. 

Maine: Machias; Portland, All Souls. 

Massachusetts: Orleans; Quincy; Salem; Southbridge. 

New York: Brooklyn, All Souls; Little Falls; Mount Vernon; 

Syracuse; Utica. 

Ohio: Springboro. 

Pennsylvania: Girard; Philadelphia, Restoration; Reading. 
Rhode Island: Pawtucket. 

Vermont: Barre; Springfield. 


a * * 


ON BEING SENSITIVE 


There are two ways in which people can be sensitive. One 
way is good; the other way is bad. 

In the bad sense of the word, people are sensitive when they 
are unhealthily egocentric; that is, when they are constantly 
thinking of themselves, constantly interpreting the most casual 
give-and-take as personal slight or insult, constantly on guard 
lest people seem to trample on their delicate feelings. You can’t 
work with these super-sensitive folks; you can’t make friends 
with them. Their conversation is too often a veiled attack on 
some one else. Their minds are contracted so that there is not 
much room for big ideas. The sensitive person, or shall we say 
the delicate egotist, is a nuisance and a headache and usually a 
trouble-center as well. The best thing such a person can do for 
himself is to face the unpleasant facts first of all, and then de- 
liberately and painstakingly practice the methods that will lead 
to a larger self and a kindlier soul. 

In the good sense of the word, people are sensitive when 
they are finely aware of the good things in the world and in 
people. When folks respond to experiences that add something 
to the beauty and loveliness of life, we know that they are 
capable of detecting and appreciating the best. Their gaze is 
turned outward in a continuous adventure of discovery, and not 
plunged inward in an unbroken campaign of resentful bitterness. 
Healthy-minded people are kindly in their comments about 
others. These folks know how to be happy and joyous workers 
in group endeavor. They are not tantrumental; they don’t 
bleed when you touch them. Ideas have a real place in their 
thinking, and usually their activity is marked by a certain 
creative impulse. They give you the feeling that they are clean 
and sunny inside-——Max A. Kapp, in The Outlook, Rochester, 
INGEY 


* * * 


BEHOLD, THEY ARE THERE! 


A good friend of newspaper men is Thomas Perkins, who 
bosses the publicity work for Connecticut. Tom has been 
sharing with his associates a prayer said to have been uttered 
in a middle-western state by the chaplain who was called on to 
open a session of the legislature: 

“And now, dear Lord, bless the reporters, whose nimble 
pens catch our every word almost before it is uttered. 

“Like thyself, they are omnipresent and almost omnipotent. 

“Tf we take the wings of the morning and fly to the utter- 
most parts of the earth they are there. 

“They meet us in the jungles of Africa; they waylay us in 
the solitary canyons of Colorado, and when at last we find the 
latitude of the magnetic pole—behold, they are there. 

“May their light and goodness be equal to their power, and 
when the General Assembly of Heaven convenes, let no reporter 
be excluded. Amen.”’—Linotype News. 
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We have a number of interesting and well written 
articles upon the race problem and mixed marriages 
that we shall have to leave out, as we close the discussion 
now so far as the Leader is concerned, reserving all our 
rights, privileges and immunities as to the future. 

The Editor. 


ENDORSES OUR POSITION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
We heartily endorse your attitude on mixed marriages and 
it seems incredible that a person intelligent enough to be a 
Universalist should be carried away by the Townsend plan. 
Continue your good work. 
Ethel M. Tuttle. 
Fillmore, N. Y. 


* * 


A BISHOP UNDERSTANDS THE EDITOR 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
A Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church seems to have 
caught the spirit of the Leader, for this is what he wrote for the 
Pasadena (Calif.) Star- News of September 9, 1939. 


The Christian Leader, official organ of the Univer- 
salist Churches, strired up a hornets’ nest by a recent 
editorial in rejection of the Townsend Plan. Letters of 
protest, personal denunciation, impugning the editor’s 
motives, canceling subscriptions in furious resentment, 
poured in upon the editor. He kept his head and did 
not reply in bitterness. 

The Townsend Plan partisans missed entirely the 
point of the editor’s criticism. It was not that he op- 
posed adequate provision for the aged, but that he re- 
garded this plan as impracticable, and, in the end, 
disastrous. 

This is neither to oppose the Townsend Plan nor 
to support the Christian Leader’s position. It is to take 
account of the importance of keeping a true liberal 
spirit in the field of free discussion. It is a frightening 
spectacle to see intelligent Christian people become so 
obsessed of some idea or scheme that it is looked upon 
as an infallibly revealed solution of a problem, and that 
any dissent from their opinion is heresy not to be tol- 
erated, and the disbeliever must be abused with poi- 
soned words. Whatever the issue may be, right-minded 
persons should be able to engage in free discussion 
without personal abuse and charging bad faith. 


We like what the Bishop wrote. 
ie ear aly 


IS OUR CONVENTION DEMOCRATIC? 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

The conjunction of a mathematical mind and the Leader 
of August 19 has resulted in an unfortunate conclusion. In the 
midst of discussions of the democracy of our body the list of 
churches entitled to vote at the Washington convention “as of 
August 10, 1939,’ inspired the testing by mathematical compu- 
tation of the democracy of our Church. It was not with pleasure 
that I received the result of the review. A careful check of the 
figures revealed some extenuating circumstances, but substan- 
tiated the tendency of the conclusion. A full 31 percent of the 
churches listed in the Biennial Reports and Directory for 1937- 
1938 were represented on the list allowed delegates at Wash- 
ington. Allowing 1 per cent for fractional values, 68 percent 
of our churches are not allowed voting delegates were they able 
to send them! 

Since, I think you will agree, it is indisputable that the non- 
voting churches are excluded because of financial considerations, 
a question arises as to the quality of the democracy displayed at 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


the Washington Convention despite the outcome of what seems 
to be becoming the principal issue. While this situation may 
warrant no change, it is interesting as a check on the practice of 
our preachment. 
Duane Kelly Lyon. 
Vista, Calif. 


* * 


UNIVERSALIST AND CONGREGATIONAL DEFINITIONS 
OF CHURCHMANSHIP 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I had the privilege of participating in the Universalist Con- 
ference on Churchmanship at Ferry Beach this summer, con- 
ducting a week’s series of discussions. The men evolved the 
following definition and suggested that I take it to the Laymen’s 
Conference at the Isles of Shoals with a sort of challenge to the 
men at the Isles of Shoals to produce a better one. Naturally, 
I withheld the Universalist definition until after the men at the 
Isles of Shoals had prepared their own. 

The Universalist definition is: 

“Churchmanship is continuous intelligent effort to spiritual- 
ize human life through service in the Church Universal.” 

The Congregational laymen’s definition is: 

“Churchmanship is accepting responsibility in daily wit- 
nessing for Christ; manifested by abiding Faith in Infinite God, 
and Service to fellow men through organized fellowship with 
other Christian people.” 

Robert M. Armstrong. 

Concord, N. H. 


* * 


WE ARE BRACKETED WITH COUGHLIN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read with interest the occasional sermon by the 
Rey. Ernest M. Whitesmith at the Iowa State Convention and 
published in the Leader of August 19. 

I fear that his challenge, culled from the ancient records, 
“Speak to the people that they go forward,” falls on deaf ears in 
the present crystalized state of our denominational life. Stiff 
in the throes of spiritual arthritis, our people proclaim, ‘‘We will 
not be led,”’ and then retire to their wailing walls and cry, ‘“‘Where 
are our leaders?”’ 

“No future without contact with the great issues that divide 
the world,” says E. M. W. Hell and biblical infallibility are 
practically dead issues; what are the present ones? Of course 
we know the answer; but suppose the minister tries to deal with 
these issues, what is the result in the present set-up? We have 
already had the answer—‘‘Boy, you'll come around.’ Others 
not so well equipped as my friend Perry Brick of recent issue, 
will come across with, ‘‘The average minister is not fitted to 
decide social questions.’”’ So what? 

‘Why are we not learning how to preach the gospel of 
universal good-will in a way to be understood by the masses?’’ 
is another challenge. 

Is the preaching of good-will the important thing, or the 
practicing of it? The masses seem to make a distinction in favor 
of the practice. What makes the Russian experiment so in- 
triguing a thing to the masses, where they are able to view it ob- 
jectively and unhampered by propaganda? Is it not that there 
on a huge scale the spirit of good-will is rampant and the basic 
principle in economics, “The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof,’ is not a mere ‘‘babble of words” or a “‘tinkling cymbal” 
but has been made a reality? Their enthusiasm for the abundant 
life which in increasing measure is becoming their heritage, 
manifests the characteristic of a religious fervor. This fact im- 
presses no less a one than the dean of Canterbury. Speaking be- 
fore ten thousand people at Earl’s Court, London, England, he 
referred to Russia’s moral strength and moral gift to the world; 
to the Christian essence of that land where all have equal rights 
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to education, to creative work, to effective franchise and good 
life with its freedom from the shackles upon mental and spiritual 
development, and climaxed his speech by saying, “These are the 
things which churchmen in England should rise up and thank 
God for. For in Russia they have recovered the call of re- 
ligion.”’ 

Sounds funny, doesn’t it? 

Imagine our dean at 16 Beacon Street or on the “Hill” letting 
go a blast like that—wow!—what a turmoil the next morning! 
Washington, the D. A. R., the college trustees, the Publishing 
House, Father Coughlin, the American Legion and the Dies 
Committee all running around like groups of ants trying to catch 
the scent or discover the trail of Moscow gold. 

Maybe our friend out in the Western plains has some of 
the answers to the problems he presents and the challenges with 
which he confronts us. 

I hope he will be found among the cognoscenti at Washing- 
ton and will be permitted somewhere in the deliberations to 
present his program, and that some opportunity may be found 
for studying some of the salient points contained in his sermon. 

Ernest H. Carriit. 

Caledonia, O. 


* * 


WOULD THUMB HER WAY TO THE CONVENTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My sister and I want to tell you how much we enjoyed 
Johannes’ account of the August services in the church at Beards 
Hollow. 

We feel certain we would have agreed with the Madame 
that the last service was best. True, we have never heard her 
husband preach. But, when we contemplate a service with the 
sermon by Dr. Etz, the prayer by Dr. Reamon, and in such a 
setting, we know it would have been a perfect Sunday morning 
service for us. 

The rehabilitation of that little Lutheran church has been 
a delightful project, even from this distance. We did not need 
a picture of it. By means of the vivid pen picture by Johannes 
we are very familiar with all that part of New York. We know 
its topography, its flora and its fauna. We listen for the birds 
and watch for the raccoons. We are even able to feel the near- 
ness of the stars at Joseph’s View. 

Long live Johannes and the Madame at the Little Hill 
Farm! 

Now, I should like to say a word to the delegates to the 
General Convention. When you cast your vote on the amend- 
ment to give the General Superintendent more authority, think 
of the churches far removed from the centers of Universalism. 
There are times when the minister or members, or both, sorely 
need the comfort of such authority. At these outposts, in- 
fluences creep in and wreck churches the like of which no East- 
erner understands. 

Surely the clergy have little to fear from such authority. 
It is my experience that ten to one it is the parish members who 
need the discipline. 

So far, the ministers who are crying Hitlerism are only calling 
attention to tendencies of their own which we would like to forget. 

I have always despised the practice of “thumbing” one’s 
way. But, if I had a vote, I would be there to cast it in favor 
of this amendment, if I “thumbed”’ my way. 

L. Gertrude Prosser. 

Lansing, Mich. 


K * 


AS TO MIXED MARRIAGES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was present at the marriage of the theological student and 
the girl of dark skin, sister of one of our men in fellowship. I am 
glad to have been there. It was one of the most moving and up- 
lifting ceremonies I have been privileged to witness. 

The message of Dr. Atwood cogently expresses what most 
of us who were there keenly feel to be ethical principle. 


By no means, Mr. Editor, should we question your right to 
express your opinion on mixed marriages. If your motive, how- 
ever, was merely to ‘“‘tell these young people the truth about their 
situation” it would seem that such personal advice could be 
better handled elsewhere than in a public journal. They knew 
well the difficulties they were facing, anyway. The girl is a 
product of a mixed marriage. She knows better than most of us 
what children of such marriages must face. These young people 
had thought their way through, counted the cost, made their 
decisions and were married. 

You have raised some other questions. I understood that 
the Canton theological school was a school of liberal religion. 
Can it be that it was established “primarily” for any particular 
race? 

I was in school with the brother of the girl who was married. 
I question your suggestion that he was in any way encouraged 
to abandon his race, or that he despises his race. What is his 
race? He is not a full-blooded Negro. He belongs as much to 
us as to the colored people. 

When this marriage took place, I understood that the young 
man had decided not to enter the ministry. And not because of 
the marriage, but because he was beginning to suspect the sin- 
cerity of our Christian intentions. When Dr. Henry Rose says 
that they are wise who do “not defy racial conventions and 
prejudices even in the interest of human brotherhood,” confirma- 
tion is certainly being given to the young man’s suspicions. 

We churchmen had better look to our ethical principles. 
The foolishness of God is reputedly wiser than the wisdom of 
men. 

Raymond John Baughan. 


Orono, Me. 
x * 


MORE ABOUT THE COLOR QUESTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

After reading the editorials and reactions concerning the 
marriage of the young man and woman of two races, we are 
moved to offer the following comment: It seems to us that these 
young people married not because they wished to solve the race 
problem, for our church or for our country, but rather because of 
the sincere love which they bore for each other. That this step 
will prove a handicap in securing location as a pastor among our 
Universalist churches, is doubtless true. 

We should never forget, however, the Master’s words, “‘For it 
is written, The stone which the builders rejected, the same is 
become the head of the corner: this is the Lord’s doing, and it is 
marvelous in our eyes.”” Now we wonder if all this publicity, 
probably unsought by the young people themselves, will have 
any effect to increase their opportunities for usefulness on the 
one hand, or to encourage their devotion to their great life pur- 
pose. 

The field for religious and social activity vastly exceeds 
that now occupied by the Universalist churches, and all other 
churches. As recently reported over the radio, thousands of 
small towns and villages in our own country are without churches 
of any connection. If these young people share the spirit of 
Jesus, they may say, “‘The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
he hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath 
sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the 
Lord.”’ 

If they go forth in this spirit with determination and patience 
and love, we believe their efforts will be blessed, and their con- 
tribution will be made to the solution of the great human problems. 

We personally do not believe that the race problem will ever 


“be settled by debate and controversy; but we place our trust, 


rather, in a method which Jesus illustrated: The good Shepherd 
goeth before his sheep, and the sheep follow him, for he is a leader 
and not a driver. 
Leon P. and Martha G. Jones. 
Pataskala, O. 
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United Universalist Convention News 


Young Man Will Review Past and Elder 
Statesman Prophesy Future at Banquet 


~ 


DR. JOHN M. RATCLIFF 


who will lead a conference on Church Finance 


Owen D. Young to Preside 
as Toastmaster at United 
Convention Gathering 


A unique feature of the Convention will 
be the final banquet. There will be no long 
program of conventicnal ‘‘just a few words 
of greeting’ speeches. There will be two 
short addresses. Mr. Owen D. Young will 
preside as toastmaster. Mr. Young will 
present a young man, the Rev. Harmon M. 
Gehr of Columbus, Ohio, who will speak 
on “Our Past.’”’ Mr. Gehr will be followed 
by the beloved elder statesman of Uni- 
versalism, Dr. Lee S. McCollester, Dean 
Emeritus of Tufts College School of Re- 
ligion, who will speak on ‘‘Our Future.”’ 


Monday Evening Session 
at National Church 


Delegates and visitors arriving in Wash- 
ington Monday, October 16, for the 
United Universalist Convention should be 
sure to get to the Universalist ‘National 
Memorial Church for the evening session 
at eight o’clock. This meeting will be pre- 
sided over by the Rev. William Wallace 
Rose, D. D., chairman of the Program 
Committee. Dr. Rose will give a lively 
and most profitable preview of the con- 
vention program. To get the most out 
of this convention all should attend this 
Monday evening session. The occasion will 
be one of those rare things in life, a perfect 
combination of pleasure and profit. 


Methods of Organization and 
Administration to Be Presented 


The genius of Universalism has always 
guarded against the danger of having 
church organization overpower and stifle 
the ideas and ideals which the organization 
is meant to serve. Sometimes we have 
neglected organization too much. Be- 
cause we do recognize the importance of 
efficient organization in the service of 
Christian ideals, the United Convention 
delegates will consider organization and 
administration of churches at a conference 
under the guidance of Dr. William Wallace 
Rose, the successful pastor of the Lynn, 
Mass., Universalist church. The con- 
ference will be held in the 17th Street 
Parlor Tuesday morning at the ten o’clock 
hour. On Wednesday at the conference 
hour Dr. John M. Ratcliff will lead a dis- 
cussion on the financial aspects of our 
church organizations. 


Ministers Will Consider What 
Is Most Needed by the Church 


“What is most needed by the Universalist 
Church”’ will be the subject for discussion 
at the breakfast session of the Ministers’ 
Association to be held Wednesday morn- 
ing, October 18. The following men will be 
prepared with three-minute contributions 
to the discussion: Dr. Frank D. Adams, 
Oak Park, Ill. Rev. Pliny A. Allen, Jr., 
North Adams, Mass. Dr. George C. Baner, 
Akron, O. Dr. Herbert E. Benton, Phila- 


REV. CHARLES H. EMMONS 
Vice-President, Universalist General Convention 


Guest of the Convention 
DR. FREDERICK M. ELIOT 


President of the American Unitarian Association 


delphia, Pa. Rev. Edna P. Bruner, Water- 
loo, Ia. Rev. Edward C. Downey, Cort- 
land, N. Y. Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, 
Danbury, Conn. Rev. Benjamin B. 
Hersey, Portland, Me. Rev. Donald B. 
F. Hoyt, Brattleboro, Vt. Dr. Gustave 
H. Leining, Braintree, Mass. Rev. Stanley 
Manning, Hartford, Conn. Rev. Ernest 
T. Marble, Nashua, N. H. Rev. Harold 
H. Niles, Bridgeport, Conn. Rev. Myles 
W. Rodehaver, Portsmouth, N. H. Rev. 
Robert Tipton, Philadelphia, Pa. Rev. 
Gustav H. Ulrich, Outlaw’s Bridge, N. C. 


Color Film of Clara Barton 
Diabetic Camp to Be Shown 


The Women’s National Missionary Asso- 
ciation has recently had made a dramatic 
technicolor moving picture of the work 
of the Clara Barton Camp for diabetic 
girls. The picture shows the development 
in the treatment of diabetics, leading 
up to the care of diabetic girls at the 
Association’s summer camp at the Clara 
Barton Homestead. Delegates to the 
United Universalist Convention will have 
the opportunity to see this splendid pic- 
ture of their diabetic camp in action. 


W.N. M. A. Banquet at 
Hotel Twenty-four Hundred 


Your convention news reporter has been 
specially requested to announce in these 
columns that the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association Banquet will not be 
held at the Y. W. C. A., as previously an- 
nounced. It will be at the Hotel Twenty- 
four Hundred, 16th and Crescent Streets. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


WHERE ARE WE GOING? 


Without boasting it can be said that the 
General Sunday School Association has 
commended itself to the Universalist 
Church by its honest and enthusiastic ef- 
forts in behalf of religious education over a 
period of twenty-five years. A staff of 
able and devoted people has been made 
available during these past years, and our 
present staff, Miss Susan M. Andrews, 
Miss Harriet G. Yates and Mrs. Janet M. 
Stover, continues a tradition of competence, 
sincerity and service. The policies and 
points of view shared with our schools 
through the work of our staff have natu- 
rally changed and improved the standards 
of religious education in our denomina- 
tion. 

When we have said these things we must 
not conclude that any thoughtful minds 
in the Universalist Church are satisfied 
that the status quo represents the final 
word in our ideals for religious education. 
We are aware of a keen desire to improve 
the amount and the kind of service we 
render to local schools; we are aware of a 
keen desire to co-operate in denominational 
enterprises that reflect our common con- 
cerns; and we are aware of the necessity for 
fathoming and perhaps recasting our 
philosophy of religious education. 

Dr. George A. Coe said two years ago 
that religious education was at the cross- 
roads. He meant that a vivid choice pre- 
sented itself to those who were to deter- 
mine the inner direction of the religious 
education movement. That choice lay 
between the right and the left. The right, 
he said, will emphasize ‘“‘the church and 
churchmanship, correct beliefs, mystical 
communion with God, kindness to the un- 
fortunate, refinement of life through highly 
generalized sentiments of the ideal.’ 
Going to the right, in other words, means 
abstracting the church from the pressing 
concerns of society. 

Going to the left, however, means “‘stim- 
ulating pupils to action within the concrete 
actualities of the social order.” Religion 
and nationalism are exposed as contradic- 
tory; power of war-makers and exploiters 
will be taken from them by appropriate 
social action; the class-system will no 
longer receive the support of a church 
pledged to things as they are. 

We are not sure that Dr. Coe has pre- 
sented all the alternatives, but this rapid 
summary of his view makes us ask our- 
selves the question: “Is religious education 
in the Universalist Church going to the 
left or to the right?” Another question 
follows: ‘‘Is the direction we are taking the 
one we deliberately wish to take? Or are 
we responding to a trend without knowing 
why?” 

Considerations like these make it plain 
why the fathoming and recasting of our 


Rev. Max A. Kapp 


President, General Sunday School 
Association, who will preside at 
its convention sessions in 


Washington 


philosophy of religious education may be in 
order. Other considerations could be men- 
tioned. Are we a church with spiritual 
aims, or are our fortunes tied to the success 
or failure of a particular socio-political 
plan? Are we wise to rely entirely upon 
secular, scientific methods in our approach 
to religious truth, or do we believe in and 
shall we cultivate the other approaches— 
imaginative, subjective and intuitional? 
This last question pertains to the quality of 
the inner life that we should seek to en- 
courage and discipline in our people. Our 
poetry is at least as important as our 
prose. 

There is a tension between the religious 
life and the secular life; there is a reaching 
and an over-reaching of the human toward 
the divine. We must not confuse the 
life of the spirit with the life of the world 
at any of its frenzied or flighty moments. 
For all our gallant activity, we need to be 
sure that we have a “frame of reference” 
that is adequate to our on-going task. 

Max A. Kapp. 


* * 


DR. HORNELL HART 


Universalists are looking forward to 
hearing Dr. Hornell Hart, who is to be the 
speaker at the General Session of the 
Washington Convention, Thursday a. m., 
Oct. 19. This pefiod will be devoted to 
the concerns of religious education. 

Following the worship service, Rev. Max 
A. Kapp, president of the G. S. S. A., will 
preside. A report of the Association’s 


work for the past two years will be made 
by Miss Susan M. Andrews, executive 
director, and Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, will be present to extend a word 
of greeting from their department of 
religious education. 

Dr. Hart’s subject is “Our Spiritual 
Task.” He will consider this particularly 
from the point of view of the church school 
and the home. Professor of sociology at 
Duke University, Dr. Hart is well known 
both as a speaker and a writer. His books 
“Personality and the Family” and “Living 
Religion” have made a rich contribution to 
religious life and thought. It is our good 
fortune that he can be in Washington for 
this meeting and share his thinking with 


us. 
* x 


CONVENTION REMINDERS 


It is not too late to send in suggestions 
for consideration by the Recommendations 
Committee, which will report to the G. S. 
S. A. Convention in Washington on Oct. 
17. The chairman is Mrs. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon, 736 Livingston Ave., Syracuse, 
N. Y. She will be glad to hear from 
you. 

Has your church school returned its 
pledge card yet? Plans for the year’s 
work, the amount of service the G. 8. S. A. 
can render local schools, will be made in 
Washington. And work to be done de- 
pends upon income guaranteed. A paid 
contribution or a pledge from your school 
will help. 

Officers of State Sunday School Associa~ 
tions are anticipating their conference late 
Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 17. From four 
states reports of significant activities dur- 
ing the past year will be made. 


* x 


MEETING TODAY’S NEED 


The world today needs desperately the 
power and the illumination which have 
transformed lives in ages past. We need 
the power to change greedy, self-seeking 
and hateful personalities into leaders for a 
brotherly world. We need courage and 
faith to wrestle with the gigantic problems 
of ourday. Weneed divine wisdom to find 
our path through the dark perplexities 
which confront the world. We need to be- 
come part of a great movement, which 
can command the whole-hearted loyalty 
of modern men and women. Can we learn 
the secrets of spiritual renewal from those 
who have gone before us, and still avoid the 
mistakes which have limited their power 
and brought past movements into deca- 
dence? Increasing testimony says that 
we can—that a new day is opening for the 
sons of men who learn anew to follow the 
guidance of God.— Hornell Hart in “Living 
Religion.” 2 
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Among Our Churches 
New Hampshire Letter 


S we look back upon our Universalist 
meetings at Manchester and view 

with satisfaction much that happened 
there, we are not forgetting one or two 
unfortunate incidents that have happened 
during the last few weeks. It is a source 
of regret that Rev. George T. Carl, minis- 
.. ter of the Federated Church at Winchester, 


has resigned to become pastor of the 


Joyce. Memorial Methodist Church in 
Chicago. Mr. Carl's has been an out- 
standing pastorate at Winchester. The 
only Protestant minister in the town, he 
has ministered to all the people. He be- 
longed to all the lodges and clubs worth 
while, and through this wide acquaintance 
has entered into the lives of the people. He 
has shown an interest in everyone, has 
been sympathetic with all and has ren- 
dered a real spiritual service to the people 
of the community. His departure is a 
distinct loss to the town. He has been 
exceedingly co-operative with the Uni- 
versalist Convention, attending all con- 
ferences and conventions, and when he 
spoke he made a real contribution. The 
Universalists of our state bid him Godspeed 
in his new field. But this is an exchange 
pastorate. Rev. Harold E. Mayo, who 
has been pastor of Joyce Memorial Metho- 
dist Church, is taking up the work in 
Winchester. We welcome him to our state. 
He has already given evidence of his will- 
ingness to co-operate with our Convention 
in every way possible. 

One other incident which we do not like 
to think about is the formal dissolution of 
the East Jaffrey Universalist church. 
Rev. M. L. Cutler served this church faith- 
fully and well for forty-three years. When 
he died the people, few in number, did 
not have the courage to go on, so on the 
first day of September a meeting was held 
at which all their property, both real and 
personal, was transferred to the State 
Convention in trust, income to be paid for 
a period of ten years to several projects of 
the town. For some time the people have 
been attending the Congregational church 
and it is expected that the State Superin- 
tendent or some other Universalist minis- 
ter will occupy this pulpit once a year. 
The people will be transferred to the Con- 
vention Church, and they will not be al- 
lowed to forget that they are still Univer- 
salist in their religious thought. 

Referring again to our Convention, the 
Woodsville people have a right to be proud 
of the number that attended the meetings. 
After traveling a hundred and nineteen 
miles fourteen ate together on Sunday at 
Manchester after attending the morning 
service. This is the largest number from 
any church outside of Manchester except 
Concord, eighteen miles away. That 
church will gain much by having those 
people attend the convention. 


On Tuesday, Sept. 26, Mrs. Ellen 
Rounds of Dover was ninety-eight years 
of age. A strong Universalist, very active 
in her church until recently, still attending 
all the religious and social functions 
of her church, her presence is always a 
benediction. | We send our congratula- 
tions and wish her a happy and contented 
year. Soli 

We understand that Mrs. Clarence B. 
Etsler, wife of our minister at Claremont, 
has been seriously ill during the summer. 


Church News 


Granville Hicks, at one time literary 
editor of The Christian Leader, and later 
connected with the faculties of- Smith, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute and Har- 
vard, has resigned from the Communist 
Party. 

Miss Mary Lillie, a graduate of St. 
Lawrence in the class of 1939, is the new 
director of religious education in the 
Universalist church of Attleboro, Mass., of 
which Dr. Lobdell is pastor. 

A daughter, Lisbeth Ellen, was born to 
Rev. and Mrs. Charles A. Wyman of 
Oneonta, N. Y., on Sept. 20. 

Dr. W. W. Rose of Lynn, Mass., was the 
speaker at the fiftieth anniversary of the 
present church in Melrose, Mass., on 
Sunday afternoon, Oct. 1. The anniver- 
sary service was held in connection with the 
second annual roll call. 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone was the 
speaker at the annual parish meeting of the 
First Universalist Church of Woonsocket, 
R. I., Thursday evening, Sept. 28. 

Rev. Clifford Lore Miller, chaplain of 
the 14th Cavalry U. S. Army, recently 
dedicated the new post chapel at Barks- 
dale Field, La. The building, which seats 
240, cost $80,000. 

Mrs. Victor A. Friend entered Melrose 
Hospital Sept. 18 suffering from an in- 
fected finger. She is reported progressing 
favorably. 

George Hamlin Ross, a prominent Uni- 
versalist of Covington, Ky., has written 
‘Beyond the River,’’ a novel that portrays 
life along the Ohio River during the Civil 
War. 

Rev. Cornelius Greenway of All Souls 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., and his people 
especially honored a former pastor of the 
church, Dr. L. Ward Brigham, at the 
morning service Sept. 24. Dr. Brigham 
served All Souls 1901-1912, and led in 
building the new church in Flatbush. 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes, who has re- 
covered from an operation performed in 
May, was the preacher at the opening ser- 
vice of the Community Church of Boston 
Oct. 1, speaking on “‘War Again! What Is 


We have not heard directly but we are in™ 
formed through friends that she is slowly 
but certainly improving. We sincerely 
hope so. 

Rev. Ernest T. Marble, the new minister 
of the Universalist church in Nashua, be- 
gan his pastorate by preaching his first 
sermon on Sept. 17. He is busy trying to 
get the various departments in working 
order. He is one of our young men, strong 
in_his pulpit work, attractive in social 
qualities and wise in administration. We 
hope and pray for his success. 

Arthur A. Blair. 


and Interests 


There Left to Us?” Dean Skinner will 
preach Oct. 22 on ‘‘The Nature of Evil.” 


Mrs. S. W. Landon of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., called at Headquarters Sept. 27. 


Walter W. Van Kirk resumes his weekly 
broadcast, ‘‘Religion in the News,” over 
the Red Network of the National Broad- 
casting Company (WEAF), Saturday, Oct. 
7, at 6.30 to 6.45 p. m., eastern standard 
time, to continue each Saturday for the 


next eight months. 


Walter A. Oatley and Mrs. May V. Lar- 
son, both of Providence, R. I., were united 
in marriage on Sept. 30, at Crane Chapel, 
Tufts College. Dr. George E. Leighton of 
Somerville and Rev. William Couden of 
Providence First Church, officiated. The 
attendants were Mrs. Agnes Gibson and 
Russell L. Mowry of Providence. Only 
immediate relatives and close friends were 
present. Mr. Oatley is a loyal member of 
First Church, Providence. 


Massachusetts 


Lowell.—First Universalist and Grace. 
While these two churches, now united in 
work and worship, are without a settled 
pastor, various preachers, some of whom are 
candidates, are being heard. On Sept. 17, 
Dr. Coons, State Superintendent, spoke 
and on Oct. 1 Dean Clarence R. Skinner. 
At the first meeting of the men’s club on 
Oct. 2, the speaker was Rev. Ewart E. 
Turner, formerly pastor of the American 
Church in Berlin, Germany. Mr. Turner 
was in Europe the past summer and he 
knows the situation there very intimately. 
Beginning on Oct. 8 a volunteer force of 
about fifty solicitors will make a thorough 
every member canvass for the 1940 budget. 
This is being done promptly so as to know 
what the income will be for the work under 
the new minister’s direction. 

Cambridge.—Rev. Frank B. Chatter- 
ton, pastor. The choir broadcast over 
Station WHDH for a half hour cn Sunday 
afternoon, Oct. 1. Over sixty persons 
called during the afternoon ‘‘at home”’ re- 
cently held by Mr. and Mrs. Chatterton. 
The chairman of the summer “special 
fund” announces that over $600 has been 
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given to date. This is the first year since 
1932 that it has been unnecessary to draw 
upon funds for expenses during the sum- 
mer. 

Worcester, First—Rev. Joseph W. 
Beach, pastor. The October issue of the 
Message contains a complete directory of 
the officers of all the parish organizations, 
giving the names, addresses and telephone 
numbers in every case. Ten parish or- 
ganizations are noted in addition to all 
parish officials. There are seventy-four 
separate names in the entire list. 

West Somerville—Rev. Warren B. 
Lovejoy, pastor. Church attendance for 
the first three Sundays of the new season 
was good, the average being fifty-one. 
Last June the advisory board met, and all 
the organizations had tentative programs 
for the 1939-’40 season drawn up. During 
the second week in September the board 
met again, making changes and additions 
in the year’s program. Each month The 
Informer, a bulletin giving the programs, 
regular and special, of all departments, 
will go by mail to everyone on the church 
list. Weekly calendars contain not only 
the order of service for worship but the 
weekly programs. The church school held 
special services the three Sundays in 
September, at which illustrated talks, ob- 
tained at G. S. S. A. Headquarters, were 
given by the minister. During the summer 
a new Heil oil burner was installed in the 
heater. Important improvements in the 
vestry included new paint and replaced 
portions of the ceiling. The Ladies’ Circle 
and the Home Welfare Club are provid- 
ing curtains and overdrapes. Mrs. Helen 
Jameson presented two pairs of the latter 
to be hung in the ladies’ parlor. The 
men’s club began the new year with the 
largest attendance in two years. The 
year’s program was forecast in detail. A 
special attendance drive was started before 
this meeting. The church office now 
boasts, in addition to printing press and 
mimeograph, a typewriter and typewriter 
table. Office hours are observed by the 
minister Tuesday through Friday from 
nine until twelve. A rally supper was 
sponsored by the Kenniston Group. The 
first regular monthly evening service was 
held on the last Sunday in September with 
Rev. George H. Wood of Everett preach- 
ing on ‘‘Liberal Salvation.” 

Everett.—Rev. George H. Wood, pastor. 
Rally Sunday was observed on Oct. 1. 
The morning worship service was at 10.45. 
The chancel was beautifully decorated with 
palms and memorial flowers and with the 
customary candles representing the Five 
Principles of Universalism burning upon 
the altar. Seven people of the parish spoke 
of the work of their respective departments, 
as follows: for the parish, George E. Hunt, 
chairman; for the church, Miss Margaret 
L. Coburn, clerk; for the church school, 
Miss Urmah M. Dolloff, secretary; for the 
Women’s Union, Mrs. May E. Dunbar, 
president; for the Men’s Club, Wilbur E. 


Parker, president; for the Y. P. C. U., 
Linwood Fuller, Jr.; for the Girl Scouts of 
America, Troop 5, Mrs. Beulah Listernick. 
The prayer of consecration was offered 
by Dr. Emerson H. Lalone, who also spoke 
on the General Convention phrase “A 
United Church—Forward Together.”’ Mr. 
Wood urged that the record of attendance, 
averaging 114 at morning worship last 
season, be bettered during 1939-40. Musical 
selections were given by the church quar- 
tet, with the solo, ““My Task,” sung by 


Ralph A. Greenleaf, tenor. Attendance at 


the service was about 100. The church 
school session was at 9.30 a. m., and the 
Y. P. C. U. meeting at five in the after- 


noon, 
* 6 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


At 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mondays 
at 10.45 a.m. 

Oct. 2. Aron Gilmartin, Church Sur- 
veys Supervisor of the Historical Records 
Survey of Massachusetts. 

Oct. 23. Rev. Lawrence Barber, of 
Arlington, will tell the story of his experi- 
ences last summer with the Grenfell Mis- 
sion, speaking particularly of the work 
which the Moravian and Catholic Churches 
are doing. 

Nov. 6. Dr. Frank Jennings, of Boston, 
executive secretary of the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches. 

* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The Ladies’ Social Union of the Methu- 
en, Mass., Universalist church has given 
the Association in memory of Dr. A. Ger- 
trude Earle, the table silver used during her 
pastorate. Presentation of the gift was 
made Sunday, Aug. 138, by Mr. and Mrs. 
George V. Howe of Methuen and Mr. and 
Mrs. James S. Eastham of Andover, Mass. 
Mrs. Bennie E. Hill of Methuen is chair- 
man of the Union. 

Frank Haseltine presented some flower 
vases and towels while attending the In- 
stitute of Churchmanship. The list of use- 
ful gifts which individuals have given to 
Ferry Beach over the years would be a 
very long one. Mention was made earlier 
of the pulpit desk given by the Marble- 
head church; thanks are due to Walter 
Scott of Marblehead who kept it in storage 
last winter and prepared it for shipment. 
Several coats of varnish applied by Mr. 
Sodergren made the desk an attractive 
piece of equipment for services in Rowland 
Hall and at the Quillen. 

Mrs. Maude L. Soutter of Charlestown, 
Mass., was the last member of the Quillen 
staff to leave the place. She spent a few 
days touring along the Maine coast before 
returning home. Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Sodergren will return to Melrose this week. 
They have been in bathing right along 
through September. Later in the fall they 
plan to drive to California. 

In preparation for the Birthday Fund 
appeal in 1940 Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson, the 


chairman, vice-chairman, secretary and 
treasurer of the fund committee, is secur- 
ing the names and addresses of the new 
Ferry Beachers from Secretary Needham’s 
index ecards. Mrs. Nelson will be among 
those present at the Ferry Beach dinner in 
Washington Oct. 19. 

Another reminder that interesting snap- 
shots taken this past summer are wanted 
for the Ferry Beach pictorial. Mail them 
now to the secretary so that they can be 
on display at Washington. 

R.F. N. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Devere Allen is editor and director of 
the Nofrontier News Service. 

Rosalie West is the wife of a missionary 
in India. 

Rey. A. Ritchie Low is minister of the 
Federated Church in Johnson, Vt. 

Dr. Alfred C. Lane is professor emeritus 
of geology and mineralogy in Tufts Col- 
lege. 

* * 


INSTRUCTION IN THE FAITH 


The First Universalist Church of Ever- 
ett, Mass., announces for the second Sun- 
day evening of each month a series of ser- 
vices designed to interpret to the people 
the Five Principles of Universalism. The 
first service will be held Sunday evening, 
Oct. 8, at 8 p.m., at the church, corner of 
Broadway and Summer Street. The 
speaker will be Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy, 
who will give “The Historical Develop- 
ment of the Principles of Universalism.” 
Other speakers already secured for the 
series include Dr. William Wallace Rose of 
Lynn, Rev. Edgar Walker of Waltham, 
and Rev. Lyman Achenbach of Gloucester. 
Interested religious liberals in the vicinity 
of Everett are cordially invited to attend. 


* * 


GREAT MEETINGS TO BE HELD IN 
CONNECTICUT 


Two years ago the Connecticut Council 
of Churches pioneered, did something, 
so far as known, new in Protestant co- 
operation. It enlisted about seventeen de- 
nominations, including two which seldom 
co-operate, and filled the largest audito- 
riums in New Haven repeatedly with 
“Joint Protestant Conventions” for two 
whole days. 

The same thing is to be repeated in 
Hartford, Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 
11-12, with mass meetings in the great 
Bushnell Memorial. Rey. Henry Smith 
Leiper, D. D., and Rev. Ernest Fremont 
Tittle, D. D., are two of the many out- 
standing churchmen who will appear on the 
programs. Afternoon seminars of a high 
character will be held. 

Eleven denominations will unite and 
each will have a period for separate ses- 
sions. That of the Connecticut Universal- 
ists will be their annual Mid-Year Con- 
ference, usually held in November. It 
will be held in the Hartford Universalist 
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church Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 11, be- 
ginning at two o’clock and concluding 
with a denominational supper at six 
o’clock. 

The complete combined programs have 
been sent to every church in Connecticut. 
Copies may be obtained by interested per- 
sons from the Connecticut Council of 
Churches, 18 Asylum Street, Hartford. 

* * 
STOP AND PREACH AT 
METROPOLIS 


Rev. Wm. D. Harrington of Metropolis, 
Ill., on the Ohio River opposite Paducah, 
Ky., on U. S. Highway 45, unfolded a 
plan before the sixty-ninth annual meet- 
ing of the Lower Wabash Association of 
Universalist Churches, for returning vaca- 
tion ministers to stop off at Metropolis, 
the ‘‘gateway of the South,’”’ and deliver 
one or more sermons in the Fort Massac 
State Park pavilion, capable of being filled 
with large audiences, and he ensures a 
crowd on planned programs. 

Mr. Harrington believes that Northern 
ministers going East, Eastern and South- 
ern ministers going North, would be glad 
to stop and preach. 

Mr. Harrington (a Universalist minister 
himself), is secretary of the Massac 
County Ministerial Association, and in 
possession of many news agencies with 
facilities for publicity. 

He asks that ministers planning vaca- 
tions in advance, plan also for a day and 
night or two stop-over at Metropolis. 

* * 
MEETING OF THE PRESIDENTS’ 
COUNCIL 
W. U. M.S. of Massachusetts 


The Presidents’ Council of the Woman’s © 


Universalist Missionary Society of Massa- 
chusetts, which is held annually each Sep- 
tember, was very successful this year. 
Sixty-five women gathered at Bethany 
Union, Boston, Thursday, Sept. 28, to en- 
joy the inspirational addresses and reports 
which were given. The state president, 
Mrs. George H. Ball, presided and intro- 
duced the speakers of the Council, who 
were Mrs. Edith Boardman, Mrs. Eloisa 
Wellington, Mrs. Alice Fowle, Mrs. Carol 
Restall, and Mrs. Helen Henshaw. 

The Council was especially honored by 
having as a guest Mrs. Madelyn H. Wood, 
president of the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association. Following a de- 
licious luncheon, Mrs. Wood and Mrs. 
Alice E. Taylor, promotional secretary of 
the W. N. M. A., gave a pre-convention 
dramatization which was most enthusias- 
tically received and made everyone want 
to go to Washington in October. 

The opening devotional service was con- 
ducted by Mrs. Roger Etz. Past state 
presidents were invited guests, and Mrs. 
Wilkins, Mrs. Sampson, Mrs. Huntley, 
Mrs. Restall and Rev. Hazel Kirk were in 
attendance. The Council meeting was 
arranged by the Public Meetings Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Harold C. Hamilton, chair- 


man. Attractive decorations of bouquets 
of gladioli, zinnias and asters were placed 
in the rooms. A fine spirit of fellowship 
and interest predict an outstanding season 
for the W. U. M.S. 


* * 


IOWA UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


The 62d annual conference of the Iowa 
Unitarian Association will be held in Keo- 
kuk, Ia., Oct. 2-25. The general topic will 
be “A Liberal Church in the Community 
in These Days of Changing Thought.” 
Universalists and other liberals in the 


vicinity are cordially invited to attend. 
ak * 


S. O. S.—_SHOES WANTED FOR 
FRIENDLY HOUSE! 


Will anyone having shoes that are still 
wearable please send them to Friendly 
House now. Soon the rains and colder 
weather will make it difficult traveling on 
the mountain trails in the early morning. 
So help us now, please! 

The address is Friendly House, Canton, 
ING. Rabo Daas 


* * 
DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 
1939-1940 

1939 
July 5-9. 50th Anniversary of the Y. . 


C. U. at Lynn, Mass. 

July 9-15. Young People’s Institute at 
Ferry Beach. 

July 15-22. Religious Education Institute 
at Ferry Beach. 

July 16-23. Mid-West Institute at Shaka- 
mak State Park, Indiana. 

Aug. 12-19. Institute of Churchmanship 
at Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 19-26. Institute of World Affairs at 
Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 29-Sept. 1. Joint Institute at Murray 
Grove. 

Sept. 4. Labor Sunday. 

Oct. 16-20. Biennial Sessions of Univer- 
salist General Convention, General 
Sunday School Association, Women’s 
National Missionary Association and 
Universalist Ministerial Association 

Oct. 22. Laymen’s Sunday. 

Nov. 5-11. Church a Fellowship of Learn- 
ers (tentative). 

Offering for International 
Extension (tentative). 

Nov. 12. Armistice Day — International 
Friendship Offering in the Church 
Schools. 

Nov. 26. Thanksgiving Sunday. 

Dec. 24. Christmas Sunday. 

1940 

Jan. 14. Young People’s Day. 

Jan. 28. American Friendship Offering in 
the Church Schools (tentative). 

Feb. 4. United Church Day. 

Feb. 7. Ash Wednesday, Women’s Dedi- 
cation Day. 

March 17. Palm Sunday. 

March 21. Maundy Thursday. 

March 22. Good Friday. 

March 24. Easter. 


Church 


: 
April 21. Philanthropic Offering in the 
Church Schools. 
May 12. Festival of the Home. 
May 19. International Good Will Sunday. 
May 26. Memorial Sunday. 
June 9. Children’s Sunday. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 950) 

The core of their whole procedure is re- 
ligious. They are convinced that for the 
hopeless alcoholic there is only one way out 
—the expulsion of his obsession by a 
Power greater than himself. Let it be said 
at once that there is nothing partisan or 
sectarian about this religious experience. 
Agnostics and atheists, along with Catho- 
lics, Jews and Protestants, tell their 
story of discovering the Power greater 
than themselves. They are not partisans 
of any particular form of organized re- 
ligion, although they strongly recommend 
that some religious fellowship be found by 
their participants. By religion they mean 
an experience which they personally know 
and which has saved them from their 
slavery, when psychiatry and medicine 
had failed. They agree that each man 
must have his own way of conceiving God, 
but of God Himself they are utterly sure, 
and their stories of victory in consequence 
are a notable addition to William James’ 
‘Varieties of Religious Experience.” 

Altogether the book has the accent of 
reality and is written with unusual intelli- 
gence and skill, humor and modesty miti- 
gating what could easily have been a stri- 
dent and harrowing tale. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


Crackling 

Jock met his friend Sandy. 

“Sandy,” he said, ‘‘could you oblige me 
with a cigarette?” 

“But I thought you said you’d stoppit 
smokin’?” said Sandy, reluctantly. 

“Ay, weel,”’ replied Jock, ‘I’ve reached 
the first stage; I’ve stoppit buying them.” 
—Indianapolis News. 

* ak 

“So you don’t hold any resentment 
toward the railroad?” 

‘No,’ answered Farmer Corntossel. 
“T have always felt that a locomotive was 
entitled to a great deal of credit for sticking 
to the track, instead of snorting around 
over the house like an airplane.’’—Wash- 
ington Star. 

* K 

“Committees representing the managing 
boards of the Richmond Christian Advocate 
and the Baltimore Southern Methodist posed 
beneath one of the pews during services,” 
reported The Christian Century. Expecting 
an air raid, perhaps?—Zions Herald. 

*” * 


Promoter: “There are two sides to every 
question.” 

Prospect: ‘‘Yes, and there are two sides 
to a sheet of fly-paper—but it makes a lot 
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of difference to the fly which side he inves- 
tigates.’’—Christian Science Monitor. 
* * 


“‘Yes,’’ said the explorer, “I was once so 
hungry that I dined off my pet parrot.” 

“What was it like?” 

“Oh, very nice.” 

“Yes, but what did it taste like?” 

“Oh, turkey, chicken, wild duck—that 
parrot could imitate anything!’’—EHz- 
change. 

* * 

A commercial traveler began to turn the 
room upside-down. 

“What have you lost, dear?’ asked his 
wife. 

“T’ve taken an order today, and I’ve 
mislaid the address of my firm.’—E£z- 
change. 

* * 

Customer: “‘You charge more for cutting 
a woman’s hair than a man’s. How’s 
that?” 

Barber: ‘‘We barbers have had to learn 
an entirely new line of conversation for 
you ladies.’”’-—Long Beach Sun. 

* * 


“So you are Mr. Brown’s business secre- 
tary 
“No, his private secretary.” 
“Ts there a difference?” 
“Oh, yes; a private secretary knows 
more and tells less.’’—E xchange. 
* * 


Marcellus: ‘‘Yo’ done said yo’ could lick 
me?” 

Jasper: ‘‘Umhum, I sho’ did, big boy. 
Wants to see me demonstrate?” 


Marcellus: ‘‘No, indeedy; I’se jest 
gatherin’ statistics.’””-—Hachange. 
* * 


Teacher: ““Tommy, can you spell ‘fur’?”’ 

Tommy: “Yes—f-u-r, fur.” 

Teacher: ‘‘Correct.. Now tell me what 
fur is.”” 

Tommy: ‘Fur is an awful long ways 
off.”’—Hxchange. 

* * 

“Tobacco brew mixed with soapy water 
makes an excellent wash for insects,’’ re- 
marked the gardener. 

“T don’t care—let the little beggars go 
dirty!’ replied his neighbor.—Pearson’s 
Weekly. 

* * 

Second (to battered pugilist): ‘‘Come 
on! Shake yourself together—one more 
round.” 

Pugilist (still dazed): ‘‘W-was I in that 
last round?’”’— Kansas City Star. 

* * 


Father: “I’m sure our boy did not get 
all of his silly ideas from me.” 

Mother: ‘‘No, indeed, he didn’t. You 
still have your complete assortment.’’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

Freshman: ‘‘This paper tells of a man 
who lives on onions alone.” 

Co-ed: ‘Well, anyone who lives on 
onions ought to live alone.””—Exchange. 


Notices 
CONNECTICUT MID-YEAR CONFERENCE 


The annual Mid-Year Conference of the Connecti- 
cut Universalist Churches will be held in the Hartford 
Universalist church, Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 11, 
beginning at two p. m. This will be in connection 
with the united church conventions, Oct. 11-12. 


Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 
* ox 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION ¢ 


Official Call 


The fifty-second biennial session of the Women's 
National Missionary Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Oct. 17, 18 and 19, 1939, for the transac 
tion of any business that may legally come before it 
and to act upon the following proposed amendments 
to the Constitution: 

1. That Article I of the Constitution be amended 
by substituting the words ‘‘The Association of Uni- 
versalist Women” for the words ‘“The Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association of the Universalist 
Church,” so that the article will read: 

“This organization shall be called The Association 
of Universalist Women.” 

2. That Article VI, Section 1 of the Constitution be 


amended by substituting the word “five” for the word 
“three,’’ so that the article will read: 

“The officers of this Association shall consist of a 
President, two Vice-Presidents, Recording Secretary, 
Clara Barton Guild Secretary and five trustees. 
These officers shall constitute the Executive Board 
of the Association.” 

3. That Article IX, second and last sentences be 
amended by substituting the word “seven” for the 
word “five,’’ so that the article will read: 

“The Executive Board shall hold biennial meetings 
in connection with the General Convention, and in 
October of each alternate year at such time and 
place as the president shall elect. Special meetings — 
shall be called by the president, or by the recording 


. secretary, at the request of any seven members of the 


Executive Board, at any time or place, by sending a 
written notice thereof to each member of the Board 
at least fourteen days previous to the time of meeting. 
At any meeting of the Executive Board seven mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum.” 


Alice E. Taylor, Recording Secretary. 
x * 
FOR CONVENTION GUESTS 


Ambassador Hotel, 14th and K Streets, Wash- 
ington, offers Convention guests single rooms with 
running water at $2.00, and double rooms with run- 
ning water $3.00. Free parking. 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 
The General Convention 


President—Rev. Walter H. 
Joliet, If. 

General Superintendent—Rev. Robert Cummins, D.D., 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Secretary—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 


Macpherson, D. D., 


Women’s National Missionary Association 


President—Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn. 
Promotional Secretary—Mrs. Alice Enbom Taylor. 
Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas. 


International Church Extension Board 


Chairman—Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Secretary—Prof. John M. Ratcliff, Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 
President—Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester, N. Y. 
Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 
Field Supervisor—Harriet G. Yates, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


Japan Mission Council 
Chairman—Rev. Darley Downs, Tokyo. 


Young People’s Christian Union 
President—Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., Middle- 
town, N. Y. 
Executive Secretary—William E. Gardner, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. 


Universalist Nationa] Memorial Church 
16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Minister—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D. 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 
President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz., D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Hon. George E. Danforth, Victor A. 
Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, Charles B. Ladd, 
Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts. 


Superintendents of Churches 


Alabama—Rev. A. L. Simonson, Brewton. 

Georgia—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Atlanta. 

Kansas—Rev. Donald G. King, 419 N. Adams St., 
Junction City. 

Kentucky—Rev. W. O. Bodell, 
Hopkinsville. 


808 E. 7th St., 


Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 34 Tremont St., 
Portland. 

Massachusettis—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

New Hampshire—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, Nashua. 

New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber- 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ontario—Rev. W. E. Roberts, Olinda. 

Pennsylvania—Rev, George A. Gay, Girard. 

Rhode Island—Rev. Charles P. Hall :26 Allen Ave 
Pawtucket. 

Vermont and Province of Quebee—Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer, D. D., 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Wisconsin—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 1824 9th 
St.. Monroe. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Manager 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Directors 


President, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 
A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, Boston. 

Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 

Dr. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree, Mass. 
Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Dorchester, Mass. 

A. Ernest Walters, Melrose, Mass. 


Trustees 

Massachusetts: A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., Boston, 
Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D. D., Dorchester, Ernest W. 
Davis, Arlington. Ernest C. Jones, West Somer- 
ville. Rev. Gustave H. Leining, D. D., Braintree. 
Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy, West Somerville. Arthur 
E. Mason, Boston. Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., 
Boston. Eben Prescott, Braintree. Rev. Robert 
M. Rice, Arlington. Carroll K. Steele, Gloucester. 
A. Ernest Walters, Melrose. 


Maine: Rev. Harry E. Townsend, D. D., Westbrook. 
Rhode Island: Herbert D. Goff, Providence. Earl 
G. Robinson, Harrisville. 


New Hampshire: Rev. Arthur A. Blair, D. D., 


Nashua. 

New York: Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester. 

Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 

Ohio: Rev. Stanley C. Stall, Norwalk. 

Connecticut: Charles B. Pinney, Stafford. 

Illinois: Rev. M. R. Hartley, Galesburg. 

Elected by the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention: Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Washington, 
D. C. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. Dr. 
Robert Cummins, Boston. Rev. Charles H. Em- 
mons, Boston. Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 
Leon O, Tebbets, Waterville, Maine. 

Clerk: John E. Wood. 


Treasurer: George A. Upton, Salem. 
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MASSACHUSETT COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Received report of ordination of D. Stanley Raw- 
son on June 28; fellowship conferred by Dr. John M. 
Ratcliff. Letter of transfer to Maine granted to 
Mr. Rawson. 

Transferred Rev. Isaac Smith to Connecticut, 
Rev. Carleton M. Fisher to New York, Rev. Ray- 
mond J. Baughan to Maine, and Rev. A. William Loos 
(D. C.) to Atlanta, Ga. 

Accepted Rev. Eric A. Ayer (D. U.) on transfer 
from New Hampshire. 

Letter of license (for one year) granted to Philip 
R. Giles and Robert G. Hosmer. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


Sept. 26, 1939. 
oe 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted on transfer from New York Universalist 
Convention Rev. Jeffrey Campbell. 
John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 
Sept. 25, 1939. 
* * 


THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Official Call 
The 49th biennial session of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention will be held in Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 16-20, 1939, for the purpose of hearing) reports, 
election of officers and the transaction of any other 
business that may legally come before the Convention. 
John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 


* * 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Official Call 


The 24th (3rd biennial) convention of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church 
will be held at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., beginning Monday evening, Oct. 16, and con- 
tinuing with business and educational sessions on 
Oct. 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1939. 

The convention program will include the re- 
ceiving of reports, the election of officers, the trans- 
action of other business, addresses, group confer- 
ences and exhibits. 

Ruth Owens Pullman, Secretary. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 
opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water .. .. 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. «. ++ 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


PLACE A HANDSOME 


BIBLE 


on your library table 
in the church pulpit 
in your lodge room 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bro-nfield St., Boston 


BEAUTIFUL assorted Christmas greeting folders 
with envelopes, fifty for $1.50. 

Scripture Text folders assorted for Christmas, 
forty for $1.85. 

Your name printed on each"or omitted. 

Order early for printing. 


NICHOLS & CO., Rockmart, Georgia 


CHURCH 
MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


Hight-page book- 
let attractively 
printed in purple 
ink and tied with 
purple cord. Con- 
tains the Bond of 
Fellowship and 
Statement of 
Faith adopted at 
Worcester, and 
also the historic 
creeds of the Universalist Church. 


Price $1.50 a dozen 


We also have Church Membership 
Certificates at 60c per dozen 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street - 


Church Membership 
Certificate 


+ 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


: 
Buy Your Sunday School Supplies 


from Your Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 
Delighttully located in a beautiful old 


New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Education for an Age of Power by Joseph K. Hart, page 29: 


“But what a tragedy it will be 
this engineering intelligence, we should still find . . . 


.... if, after the expenditure of all 


. the same old narrow 


religiosities, the same belated moralisms, the same shoddy political maneuver- 


ings, the same carelessness about child health and welfare, the same fearfulness 
about freedom and individual development, the same racial hatreds and class 
feuds, the same terrible discrepancies in the distribution of wealth and the same 
ability to rationalize those discrepancies, the same fear of science, the same 
gulping of patent medicines, the same futile recreations, the same idiotic 
movies, the same inane stuff on the radio, the same sterile intellectualisms 
in the schools!” 
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THREE NEW BOOKS 


by Universalist writers 


To be published October 15, 1939 


Human Nature and the Nature of Evil 


A Liberal’s answer to Barthianism and other modern theological reversions 


by Clarence R. Skinner 
Dean of Tufts College School of Religion 


PRICE $1.00 


The Characters in Tales of a Wayside Inn 


by John van Schaick, Jr. 
Editor of The Christidn Leader 


PRICE $1.50 


And Thy Neighbor as Thyself 


A Story of Universalist Social Action 


by Emerson Hugh Lalone 
PRICE $1.00 


ALL THREE BOOKS, post paid, for $3.00 cash 


THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Enclosed find $ for which please send me the three books named below 


Enclosed find $ for which please send me copies of 


Check HUMAN NATURE AND THE NATURE OF EVIL 
titles THE CHARACTERS IN TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN 
desired AND THY NEIGHBOR AS THYSELF 


Look for Crackling on an inside page 


